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TEACHING GUIDE 
Based on Materials in This Issue 


Comic Books (p. 5) 

Your Career (pp. 8-14) 
Francie (p. 15) 

Teen-age Rancher (pp. 16-17) 
Story (pp. 20-21) 


Comic Books 


On the “News Roundup” pages is a story about the 
“clean comics code” of the Comic Magazine Association, 
including some criticisms which have been made of the 
comic books approved by Judge Charles F. Murphy, code 
administrator. This situation lends itself to class discussion 
of problems involved in maintaining public decency with- 
out interfering with freedom of the press or suppressing 
ideas, . 

To the pupils: Are there “good” comics on the market 
(comics which are educational or are just wholesome good 
fun)? Can you name some? 

The comic book code forbids comics that offend “good 


taste or decency.” Is it possible for two people to have dif- 


ferent opinions on what “good taste and decency” is? In 
such a case, who is to make the decision? (In the case of 
the comics, obviously Judge Murphy or his staff.) Should 
standards of “good taste or decency” be different for young 
people than for adults? for TV and radio shows, which go 
into the home, than for “Broadway shows” which are seen 
in theatres? 

Instead of having one man decide what should be in all 
comics, would it be better to teach people to use better 
judgment in buying comics? Would they buy “good” comics 
instead of “bad” ones? (Dell Comics, which does not pub- 
lish crime or horror comics but specializes in such cartoon 
characters as Mickey Mouse, claims to sell nearly half of 
all comic books. ) 

Are there some magazines and soft-cover books on the 
newsstands that are in bad taste? What should be done 
about them, if anything? Should government officials have 
power to forbid certain publications to be printed or certain 
shows to be put on? (The post office can forbid mailing of 
indecent publications.) What do you think of the plans, 
tried in some towns, to have young people turn in their 
comic books to be destroyed? 

Judge Murphy is paid for his work by the group of 
comic book publishers who make up the Comic Magazine 
Association. What might happen to him if he gets too strict? 
(Point out, on the other hand, examples of industry self- 
regulation that have worked fairly well, such as baseball 
and the movies.) 


YOUR CAREER Section (pp. 8-14) 
Ways of Using Individual Job Portraits 


To the teacher: The make-up of the class will largely 
determine what use is made of these word portraits. Sug- 
gestions of a few ways follow. 

I. Private Conferences. In some groups, shyness or un- 
kind attitudes will necessitate keeping information private. 
In that case, you might institute a conference period when 
individuals can talk over their inventories with you. 

II. Discussion of portions of the inventory selected by 
the group. These may be the sections which were difficult 
for the young people to fill in. In that case, a method for 
proceeding can be demonstrated on the board and they can 
continue their work, asking questions as needed. 

Ill. Composite lists may be made of -hobbies of the 
pupils, favorite books, TV and radio programs, choices of 
careers. 

IV. The teacher can read some inventories, not revealing 
the names, and skipping information which would reveal 
authorship. Then the class can give their ideas on which 
of the jobs suggested in “Careers in a Nutshell” would be 
best suited to that individual’s qualifications. This method 
gives children a chance to see themselves through the eyes 
of their associates. 

To the teacher: The “Careers” section can be centered 
around the same theme of finding out about one’s self. 
Young people are always interested in their personal prob- 
lems. The “Painting Your Own Portrait” aptitude tests offer 
an opportunity for concise, clearly written English, for 
practice in good handwriting, for organizing ideas, for 
thinking through subjects before making decisions, and for 
doing some arithmetic. 

Some classes may be interested in setting definite goals 
for themselves to check against each month. 

To the pupils: This questionnaire is going to be filled 
in just for fun and for practice. It gives you a chance to 
take a good look at yourself—to figure what you have done 
up to this point, where you want to go next, and what 
things you have to do to get there. Do only those parts 
of the inventory that you understand. Later we can work out 
the more difficult parts together. Realizing there are things 
you can’t answer easily is part of your picture. 

The averages asked in the first questions can be figured 
by taking your grades on each report this year and dividing 
by the number of reports you received. (If the system of 
marking is in A, B, C’s, decide together on numbers such 
as, 90 for A’s, 80 for B’s, etc.) 

For many things you will be interested in from now on, 
it will be necessary for you to fill out a questionnaire or 
an application blank. This inventory will give you a good 
opportunity to discover some of the difficulties. First, before 
you start to write, look at the amount of space given to 



























































TEACHING GUIDE p. 2 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


March 23, 1955 


Theme Article: Europe’s “miniature countries” 
World Friendship: How We Live in Andorra 
Francie’s Schoolmates: France 

Special Feature: Conquest of Space 











write your answers, If you write in a small, neat hand, that 
will not bother you too much, but for most people it will 
mean writing smaller than you ordinarily would. It is a 
good idea to use a practice piece of paper. Try not to do 
any erasing, because it makes the report hard to read. 

As you glance through, notice the places where you might 
have a great deal to say and are given about two lines. 
For a place like that, you will have to write in telegram 
style. That means you will probably have to write what you 
want to say on a practice piece of paper, and then con- 
dense it to fit the space. 


Teen-age Rancher of Wyoming 


To the pupils: Thea is fortunate in that she has very 
clear ideas of what she wants to do. Her hobbies and out- 
of-school activities are all part of a clear pattern. What 
adjectives would you use to describe her as a person? 


Making Schedules 


To the pupils: Probably few of you need to do as many 
chores before breakfast as Thea does. Make a schedule 
listing the time you get up and any chores you do. 


Francie’s Schoolmates Overseas 


A color film, A Teen-Ager Takes a Trip to Europe, covers 
the highlights of Francie’s trip. The film runs 27 minutes 
and includes sound track and musical background. The film 
may be rented ($3 plus handling and postage) from S. L. 
Huffman, Hills & Dales Road, N.W., Canton, O. 


> 


Story, “‘The Tidier-Upper’’ 


To the teacher: Since the Australian terms are used quite 
freely through the story, it may be helpful to have the boys 
and girls skim read through the story first and underline 
unfamiliar words wherever they find them. Then the Aus- 
tralian words can be pronounced and definitions read. 

Another thing that will add to the understanding of the 
story is to discuss the qualities of the collie and the re- 
triever, so the class can fully appreciate the humor. 

To the teacher: Start the discussion with questions such 
us: Have you ever known a pet that seemed to have two 
conflicting ideas as this pup has, and kept getting into 
mischief? Have you ever known a person who has con- 
flicting traits? Can you think of some contradictory habits 
you have yourself? 


Using the “Ads” 


Many of the advertisements in this issue have worthwhile 


values for the classroom. For 
them, turn to page 3-TG, following Student Edition. 


suggestions on how to use 





Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 
1. When is the next vernal equinox? (March 21, 4:36 


a.m., Eastern Standard Time) 

2. Was the school Francie visited in Holland unusual for 
its strict discipline, its large classes in history, or the way 
the students helped run the school? (the way the students 
helped run the school) 

3. What’s the name of the continent that surrounds the 
South Pole? (Antarctica) 

4. In the story, “The Tidier-Upper,” did the pup desert 
his master, bring back the stolen sheep, or succeed in round- 
ing up the grasshoppers? (bring back the stolen sheep) 

5. What great American game opens its 1955 season on 
April 11? (big-league baseball) 

6. Is Herb Score, Cleveland’s No. 1 rookie, a fielder, 
a pitcher, or a shortstop? (a pitcher) 

7. What do the 4 H’s of the 4-H Club stand for? (head, 
heart, hands, health) 

8. Who was the shortest U. S. President? (Madison) 

9. Is the Great Plains chiefly a region of grazing, mining, 
or manufacturing? (grazing) 

10. When’s the right time to start planning for your 
career? (RIGHT NOW!) 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 29 
ACROSS: 1-Dr.; 3-A.P.; 5-eels; 8-bank; 10-pat; 11-L.L.D.: 
12-mules; 14-Madison; 16-Va.; 17-yes; 18-eh; 20-its; 22-war; 
23-hoe; 25-set; 26-State; 25-cry. 
DOWN: 1-De; 2-Rep.; 3-and; 4-pk.; 6-lama; 7-study; 8-bless; 
9-also; 13-lie; 14-math.; 15-neat; 16-VI; 19-hr.; 21-S.0.S.; 
22-wee; 24-etc.; 25-sty; 27-ar. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 31 





1. EXPLORING ANTARCTICA (30 points): 1-F; 2-T; 3-T 
4-T; 5-F; 6-T. 

2. TEEN-AGE RANCHER (30 points): 1l-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-b: 
5-a; 6-b. 

3. NUMBER, PLEASE! (15 points): 1-376; 2-400; 3-350. 

4. YOUR CAREER (25 points): 1-B; 2-G; 3-B; 4-G; 5-G. 
Peru 


Apr. 6th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Introduction to Peru, 1953, free; Peru, 1946, 
10¢;The Guano Islands of Peru, 1945, 10¢; The Incas, 1947, 10¢; 
Pan American Union, 17th Street & Constitution Avenue, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

BOOKS: Secret of the Andes, by Ann Clark (fiction), $2.50 
( Viking, 1952). 

FILMS: Peru: Land of the Incas, 11 minutes, sale, Paul 
Hoefler Productions, 7934 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 46, 
Calif. Geography; how the people live and work. Highlands of 
the Andes, 20 minutes, sale, Educational Film Dept., United 
World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Contrasts 
lives of the Peruvian Indian farmers and those who work in the 
mines. People of Peru, 11 minutes, sale, Hollywood Film Enter- 
prises, Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. From the 
old established aristocracy in Lima to the half civilized Indians 
of the Andes. Republic of Peru, 10 minutes, Pan American Union, 
Publications and Promotion Section, Washington 6, D. C. Geog- 
raphy, history, transportation, major cities. 

FILMSTRIPS: Peru; 68 frames, Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S$. Raymond 
Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Peru, The Andean Highlands and Peru, 
The Western Coastal Lowlands, each 38 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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is played in this huge Cali- 
fornia stadium, What game 
is it? 








How do you rate on the 


SPALDING SCOREBOARD ? 


Take this Spalding football quiz to see how you stand as a 
gridiron expert. Answers at bottom of the page. They’ll 
score you as a Varsity, All Star or Olympic prospect. 





Q. An annual bow! game 


formation. 





Q. This professional holds 
the record for yards gained 
by passing in a single game 
OS Sa 


dreher, 


called the 


Q. This is a basic offense 
used by many pro and col- 
lege teams. It’s the 


Qa. Their names are Stule- 
Miller, 
Crowley. But, 


Q. He may run, 
hand-off or lateral. 
why this is called the 


play. 


pass, 
That’s 





Q. Who is this great foot- 
ball player? He was one- 
half of Army’s famous “Mr. 
Inside and Mr. Outside.” 


Layden & 
they were 





of Notre Dame 


Play your best with Spalding. You'll find Spalding equipment is used 
by top players in a// sports. Football leaders like Norm Van Brocklin and 


Paul E. 


Brown pick Spalding all the way. Why not take a tip from these 


stars and play your best with the best equipment made. That’s SPALDING! 


Shown here ure the Norm Van Brocklin 
official all-leather football, and the 
Spalding one-piece, no-shock helmet— 
solid color or striped. 

There are Spalding sports items for you 
in ail your favorite sports . . . at all prices. 
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SPALDING 


SETS THE PACE IN SPORTS 
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The WINGFOOT combines best features of lightweight and 
balloon tires. Available in both black and white sidewalls. 





y= like the Wingfoot, too. For one Goodyear dealer about this up-to-the- 


thing, it bears the Goodyear label — minute tire. It’s tops for any type of 
the same name Dad depends on for the bike. Goodyear, Cycle Tire Department, 
best in auto tires. Akron 16, Ohio. 


But more than that, the Wingfoot has all 
the qualities smart cyclists are looking 
for these days. It pedals easier, it coasts 
longer, it’s stronger, it’s more comfort- 
able to ride. 


The Wingfoot fits any standard balloon 
tire rim. Next time out, ask your 
Wingfoot—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 





BEST IN TUBES 


Goodyear Butyl Rubber tubes 
are specially made to provide 
rugged durability and long life. 
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Fifty million times a day 


at home, at work or on the way 


There’s 
nothing f= 
like a 


a 
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1. Bright, bracing taste... 
ever-fresh and sparkling. 


2. A welcome bit of quick energy 
... brings you back refreshed. 


“COKE” 16 A REGISTERED TRACE-MARK 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 

















Has “Regulating” Code 
Improved Comic Books? 


“What does the 
seal of approval 
used by the Comics 
Magazine Associa- 
tion of America 
look like?” 

A number of 
our readers have 
asked us this ques- 
tion. The seal is shown here. It ap- 
pears on all comic books published 
by members of the association. The 
association was formed last fall. It 
set up a code of standards and hired 
Judge Charles F. Murphy of New 
York City to enforce the code. This 
code regulates the kind of material 
members can use in_ publishing 
comic books. 

Some of the code’s “standards” are: 
® Crimes shall never be presented 
in such a way as to create sympathy 
for the criminal. 
® No comic books shall show the de- 
tails and methods of a crime. 

@ In every instance the criminal 
shall be punished. 

® Scenes of horror or gory crimes 
shall not be permitted. 

® Violations of “good taste or de- 
cency” shall be prohibited. 


COMIC BOOK PLEDGE 


In our January 12 issue we pub- 
lished an article about a “comic book 
pledge” made by sixth graders of the 
Helen Street School, in Hamden, 
Conn. Their pledge said in part: 

“We only purchase and read comic 
magazines bearing the seal of the 
Comics Magazine Association.” 

Mrs. Shirley Shay, teacher of the 
6th grade at Helen Street School, re- 
ports that members of the pledge 
group have sent a letter to Judge 
Murphy. The letter suggests that his 
organization be “a little more care- 
ful” about what goes into approved 
comic books. Mrs. Shay says that the 
class feels many comic books carry- 
ing the seal of the Association still 
have horror and crime in them. 

Thirty of the 32 comic book com- 
panies in the U.S. joined the associa- 
tion. One company that did not join 





is Dell Comics, which sells over 40 
per cent of U.S. comic books. At the 
time the pledge was drawn up, Mrs. 
Shay says, she did not know that 
Dell was not a member. She says 
that Dell “publishes some of the best 
comic books.” (Dell Comics include, 
Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, Pogo, 
Nature Classics. ) 

In a letter to Junior Scholastic, 
George T. Delacorte, Dell Comics’ 
president, wrote that Dell sets a high 
standard for all its publications, and 
has never published crime and horror 
comic books. In explaining why Dell 
did not join the association, he said: 

“Dell’s code does more than merely 
regulate material that is in bad taste 
for boys and girls. Our code does 
away with such material altogether. 
The Dell publishing policy for comic 
books has long been approved by 
teachers and parents. We believe 
that they would not allow us to set- 
tle for a code less strict than the 
code we have always followed.” 


Memory, Menu “Services” 
Are Doing Well Overseas 


Two unusual “services” are mak- 
ing big hits in Dortmund, Germany, 
and in Hull, England. 

In Dortmund, Irmgard Ettlich has 
opened a “memory bureau.” It’s for 
people with poor memories. They 
send Miss Ettlich a list of future 
dates they don’t want to forget 
—birthdays, weddings, important 
meetings. A few days before each 
date, Miss Ettlich calls or writes a 
customer to remind him of the date. 
Ten reminders a year cost $1.40. 
She’s planning to send reminders by 
wire or phone to people abroad. 

In Hull, a busy housewife can dial 
a certain number on her phone for a 
suggestion on what to cook for din- 
ner. Every day a different menu, 
complete with recipes, is recorded 
and played over the phone whenever 
the number is dialed. Housewives of 
Hull didn’t think up the idea for this 
service. It was suggested by a bache- 
lor—who ran out of ideas for dinner. 

In Vienna, Austria, you can call a 
certain phone number to hear fairy 
tales, music, news reports—even an 
“A” note to tune your violin! 


Israelis, Egyptians 
Clash at Gaza Strip 


Fighting broke out between troops 
of Israel and Egypt on February 28. 
Forty-four persons were reported 
killed, in the worst Israeli-Egyptian 
clash since the 1949 armistice be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbors. 
(See Junior Scholastic’s March 9 
theme article on Egypt, and the 
March 2nd theme article on Israel.) 

The fighting occurred at the bor- 
der between Israel and Gaza. Gaza 
is a narrow strip of Egyptian-held 
territory 28 miles long on the Medi- 
terranean coast. Each side accused 
the other of starting the fight. 

The U.N. has a commission at the 
Israeli border. This commission 
watches to see that the 1949 armi- 
stice is observed. The commission 
consists of equal numbers of Egyp- 
tians and Israelis, with a neutral 
chairman. By vote of the Egyptians 
and the chairman, the commission 
blamed Israel for the fighting. Israel 
said she would appeal to the com- 
mission to change its decision on 
who started the fight. 





Wide World photo 
SOLVING A PARKING PROBLEM: This 
nine-story parking center is now open 
in the busy downtown section of San 
Francisco, Calif. Cars ride up a curv- 
ing ramp leading to parking areas. 
The building has space for 1,200 cars. 








Hawaiians Flee Lava 
Erupting from Volcano 


A wave of earthquakes and an 
erupting volcano plagued the island 
of Hawaii this month. Hawaii is the 
name of the largest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. About 300 earthquakes 
rocked the eastern tip of the island. 
In the same area, the rumbling 
Kilauea volcano erupted for seven 
straight days. 

This voleano had been inactive for 
at least 55 years. As we went to 
press, it was very much “alive.” The 
earth around the volcano was re- 
ported to be popping open in long 
cracks. The cracks were caused by 
steam pressure building up under- 
ground near the volcano. 

Boiling lava shot 200 feet into the 
air from the volcano. The red hot 
lava headed for the sea, in a flow 
as much as 500 yards wide. It de- 
stroyed parts of two villages. About 
two million dollars worth of homes, 
sugar cane fields, and papaya groves 
were damaged. The lava also wiped 
out the world’s two largest papaya 
groves. (A papaya is a tasty melon- 


like fruit, which weighs up to 
12 pounds.) 
But the volcano couldn't scare 


off sight-seeing tourists. Hundreds 





United Press photo 
“You've got a good wind-up,’ Manager Casey Stengel of New York Yankees tells 
Douglas ‘‘Lefty’’ Lee, 11, of St. Petersburg, Fla. All 16 big league teams are 
now in spring training. First game of the regular season will be on April 11. 
Watch for our sports editor's forecast of the pennant races in April 13 issue. 


of them took rides in planes, which 
flew over the volcano on scheduled 
flights every half hour. Observers 
could feel the heat from the lava on 
their faces. They counted at least 
24 fountains of steam spouting from 
the one-mile-long crack. 


U.S. Jet Sets Climbing Record 


How fast can a jet plane climb 
10,000 feet from a standing start? 

Last January a Navy FJ3 Fury jet 
did it in 83 seconds. This broke a 
record set nine years ago. About two 
weeks later a Navy F3H-1N Demon 
climbed 10,000 feet in 71 seconds. 
And 11 days after that, the Navy's 
F4D Skyray climbed the same dis- 
tance in the air in 56 seconds. That's 
the record now—but no one knows 
for how long! 


Here’s a “Meal Ticket” Name: 


A man with a name that’s a 
mouthful will give you a free meal 
if you can pronounce it correctly. 
The man, a restaurant owner, lives 
in Lansing, Mich. He has the longest 
name in Lansing’s telephone book. 
His name has 26 letters. It’s George 
Pappavlahodimitrakopoulous! 


[ NEWS ¢/§>> ROUNDUP | 








Canada Beats Russia to Win 
World Amateur Hockey Title 


Canada rates her ice hockey 
players as the best in the world. Last 
year she sent one of her best teams 
to a world championship tourna- 
ment held in Sweden. The team lost 
the championship to a Russian team. 
Canada was stunned by the defeat. 

This year the Canadian Amateur 
Hockey Association chose another 
team as Canada’s best one—the 
Penticton V’s of British Columbia. 
The V’s entered the round-robin 
world championship tournament 
held in West Germany. They won 
their first seven games. So did the 
Russian team, the defending world 
champions. 

Last week the V’s played the 
Russians for the title. It was no 
contest. The sharp-shooting V's 
whipped the Russians, 5-0. Canada 
again holds the amateur ice hockey 
championship—her 15th world title. 


“LITTLE MO” CONNOLLY 
RETIRES FROM TENNIS 


“I just don’t enjoy tennis any more. 
I’ve lost that old spark, the drive you 
must have to go through a long sea- 
son’s campaign.” So said Maureen 
(“Little Mo”) Connolly, 20, of San 
Diego, Calif., after announcing that 
she would retire from big-time ten- 
nis. For the past several seasons she 
was rated as the world’s No. 1 
woman tennis player. 

“Little Mo” entered her first tour- 
nament at the age of 10. During the 
next five years, she won more than 
50 tournament titles—and was de- 
feated only four times. She won the 
U.S. women’s title in 1951, two 
weeks before she turned 17. 

“Little Mo” went on to win the 
U.S. title two more years in a row. 
She also won three straight annual 
tournaments at Wimbledon, Eng- 
land. This tournament is considered 
as the world championship. 

Last year she broke her left leg 
while horseback riding. The leg was 
slow to heal and bothered her. Un- 
able to concentrate on her game, she 
decided to quit playing tournament 
tennis. (Once she had said: “When |! 
play, all I ever see is my opponent 
and the ball. You could set off dyna- 
mite in the next court and I wouldn't 
notice it!”) 

Maureen is planning to get mar- 
ried next June. 
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—_— ~Science News 


U.S.S. Atka Completes 
Mission to Antarctica 


The U.S.S. Atka is homeward 
bound after sailing 7,500 miles in 
Antarctic waters. The map below 
shows the route she traveled around 
Antarctica’s coast between January 
12 and February 22. 

With about 250 sailors and scientists 
aboard, the Atka left Boston, Mass., 
last December. She reached Antarc- 
tica in January. For 41 days the 
crew and the scientists “scouted” 
nearly half of Antarctica’s coastline 
to find sites for bases. 

These bases will be built during 
the Antarctic summers of 1955-56, 
1956-57. (When it’s summer in Ant- 
arctica, it’s winter where we live, 
north of the equator.) The bases will 
be manned by U. S. scientists in 
1956-58. Thousands of similar bases 
will be set up around the world by 
scientists of 36 nations. 

The scientists will be taking part 
in a world-wide geophysical* proj- 
ect sponsored by the U. N. At each 
base, the scientists will study winds, 





* Means word is defined on page 28. 
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Wide World photo 
Emperor penguins parade in Antarctica. 






rainfall, temperature, storms. With 
this information, weather maps will 
be made for the entire world. The 
scientists will observe stars and 
planets. They'll search for minerals 
and fossils*. They'll try to find out 
more about icebergs, cosmic rays*, 
ocean currents. 

Men of the Atka found bases for 
U. S. scientists who will take part in 
the geophysical project. The most 
suitable base (see map) was named 
Admiral Byrd Bay in honor of U. S. 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd. He 
led expeditions to Antarctica in 
1928, 1934, 1939, 1947. During each 
expedition he set up a camp on the 
thick ice that covers the Bay of 


New York Times map 






































Whales in the Ross Sea. He named 
each camp “Little America.” 

The Atka’s first stop in Antarctica 
was Little America. A 16-mile-wide 
chunk of the icecap that formed the 
Bay of Whales had broken off and 
floated away. As a result, the 1947 
Little America base was broken in 
two. (See photo caption below.) 

After leaving Little America, the 
crew spotted emperor nenguins. 
They are the world’s largest pen- 
guins and are found only on or near 
Antarctica. They stand three and a 
half feet tall and weigh up to 90 
pounds. 

A blow from an emperor penguin’s 
wing can break a man’s arm. The 
sailors moved in slowly on the pen- 
guins—who began to slide away! 

When chased, a penguin flops on 
its belly and slides across the ice. It 
pushes ahead with its webbed feet 
and “steers” with its wings. It can 
move twice as fast as a man can run. 

The sailors captured six penguins 
by tackling them before they could 
slide away. When the Atka reaches 
the U. S. the penguins will be given 
to the Washington (D. C.) Zoo. 
They'll be the only emperor pen- 
guins alive in North America. 
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Official U. S. Navy photo 


Big Chunk of Little America is Missing 


Last January the U.S.S. Atka arrived at Little America, the 
U. S. base camp set up on Antarctica in 1947 (story above). 
The crew discovered that Little America had been split in 
two. A big chunk of the icecap on which the base camp was 
located had broken off and floated out to sea. The crew 
reported that Little America no longer could be used as a 
harbor for Antarctic explorers. Photo above shows a member 
of the 1947 U. S. expedition to Antarctica peering over ice 
cliffs at Little America into the Bay of Whales. The black 
line on map at left traces Atka’s route around Antarctica. 
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Can you find the right one for YOU? 


HAT’S ahead for you when your 

school days are finished? How 
will you make a living? What kind 
of job do you want? 

Maybe you're thinking: “That's 
years ahead. Why worry about it 
now?” 

There are several good reasons. 

In the first place, those years will 
zip by pretty fast. 

And suppose you don't bother to 
think about your career now. When 
the time comes to go to work, you 
may drift into a job that bores you— 
and find yourself stuck there. Don’t 
let that happen. Today there are 
more different kinds of jobs to choose 
from than ever before. But you need 
to plan carefully to make sure you 
get the job that’s best for you. 

There’s another reason for starting 
now to plan your career. Just about 
everything you do from here on can 
be a help in finding the right’ job 
later on. For instance: 

|. Good grades in school count 
in your favor. Employers take a 





close look at a person's school record 
before he’s hired. They say: “A boy 
or girl who was a success in school is 
likely to be a success in his job, too.” 
2. Your school work can help 
you find out what sorts of jobs 
you can do best. Suppose you're a 
whiz at math and shop work, but 
just can't get excited over history 
and English. That may be a hint. 
Perhaps youd better look into 
careers like engineering or building 
—rather than journalism or editing 
3. Your school courses can help 
you get ready for your future job. 
If you aim to follow a trade, courses 
such as mechanical drawing or metal- 
working may be useful. But suppose 
you want to go to college. Probably 
you should take a high school course 
with a good deal of languages and 
history and English. Otherwise you 
won't be able to get into college at 
all. Talk it over with your faculty 
adviser. He'll help you plan your 
courses to fit in with your aims. 





* Means word is defined on page 28. 





General Electric photo 
“HELP WANTED: MALE”: Industry needs trained workers— 
like Albert Comley, 20 (above), who is learning to use a 
band saw in the General Electric Company’s apprentice course. 





4. What you do with your spare 
time is important, too. Do you like 
public speaking? Join the debate 
club. Are you interested in how 
radio works? Make a hobby of build- 
ing your own radio. Do you think 
you might be a good salesman? If 
you are old enough, look for a sum- 
mer job in a store. Use your spare 
time to learn more about the things 
that interest you. This may lead right 
into the job that’s “right” for you 

“But I can’t possibly try out all 
kinds of jobs. How can I ever find 
the job that’s right for ME?” you 
may ask. 

There are some ideas for vou in 
this issue. 

Turn to the article, “Paint Your 
Own Job Portrait.” Fill in the blanks 
Look back over the results. You'll 
learn quite a bit about your apti- 
tudes* and about what kind of per- 


son yougare. That’s the first step in 
g 


learning what kind of career vou 
want. 
Then look over “Careers in a 


Nutshell.” This will give you a good 
idea of the kinds of jobs where there 
are good opportunities today. You 
will also see what kind of person is 
best suited for these types of jobs. 
You will get some hints on how to 
prepare for these jobs. 

Learn all you can about careers 
that interest you. Talk about them 
to your parents and school advisers. 

When is the right time to start 
planning for your career? Right 
now! 





American Red Cross phot 


“HELP WANTED, FEMALE”: Job fields for women are widening. 
This is Betty Johnson, medical technologist at the Madison, 
Wis., regional blood center, drawing plasma from blood. 














Paint Your Own 
| Job Portrait 


Fill out the following “Interest Inventory” (adapted from the Inventory by the Vocational Advisory 


Service, New York City), and then study how to apply it, on next page. 


a lL ll 


1. What your school record shows. 
\. Average grade in English __ a 
B. Average grade in history __ — 
C. Average grade in science : ee ee 
D. Average grade in math —___ ee 
E. Name your two favorite school subjects (art, mu- 
sic, shop. English. etc.) and give the average grade for 
rach, 
Grade ee 
Grade te aaetes 


Il. School activities (sports, plays, club work, ete.) are 


lso important. 


too 


A. Your favorite school activity is —— — _—— 
l. Why it interests you: = 


2. Offices (president, secretary, captain, etc.) that 
you've held in this activity group: 


B. Another favorite school activity is ——— = 
l. Why it interests you: 


2. Offices you've held in it: ~ 


Il. Your three favorite hobbies (cooking, carpentry, 
photography, reading, etc.) are: 

A. : , : = 

B. ao , ; oo 

C. _ siete 
IV. What do you like to do best outside of work and 
school hours (play softball, listen to the radio, collect 
stamps, etc.)? 

OO caebintsecs ; ; 

B, ‘ 


V. What skills (typing, making models, fixing people's 
hair-dos) do you have? 
a ? i ao en ee 
B. , - ocuitituaieaineann 


VI. What course of study or special training (business 
subjects, aviation, mechanical drawing, music, etc.) 
would you like to take if you could? 


ee | ee 


VII. Has anyone ever said that you were especially 
good at doing any one thing (getting along with people, 
acting in a play, speaking, playing the piano)? If so, 
what? 


VIE. Have members of your family or friends sug- 
gested any particular career to you? 
What? __ _ ae 


How do you feel about this suggestion? ae 


IX. What have you often thought that youd like to do 
for a living? phiacisaoeavanail a 

iy I cet cates snceeieed me 
B. How long have you been interested in it? ——_-_ 
X. What occupations or fields of work would you like 
more information about? — ~~ Se 


XI. Have you ever held part-time or summer jobs? If 
so, think about them and answer these questions about 
them: 
A. Job 1 was Rane See — 
1. Why did (or didn't) you like this part-time job? 
2. Name any job of this kind that you might be inter- 


ested in for a career: —_— on 


B. Job 2 was ete apiies ccc 


1. Why did (or didn't) you like this part-time job? 


2. Name any job of this kind that you might be inter- 
ested in tor a career: ——_ varees 


C. In which part-time job were you most useful to 
your boss? __— ei eeeniil iaiecekaanieal 


XII. Different jobs require different types of reading. 





A. Do you read newspapers? 
If so, name one — — 
I iciraenttieiataeteiectieninnineticineiat saad 
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B. What magazines do you read often? 








C. What three books (outside of school books) that 


you have read do you especially like? 


XIII. What radio (or TV 
like? 


progrants do You espet ially 


XIV. Check the activities in the list below which espe- 
cially interest you and tell why you like them 


—__A. Working outdoors 
B. Writing 
—C. Solving puzzles 
__D. Being alwavs “on the go” 


—E 


Using tools 








__F. Meeting many people 





Repairing things 








Making speeches 


—__I. Doing research work —_— — 





__J. Facing danger ae 
Working at many things aaineian 
—__L. Growing plants ——— sciatic es 
__M. Doing new things all the time ——— — 
N. Doing work which requires work clothes, getting 


liands dirty 


XV. Which of the following things would you like to do 

about a radio or a garment? (In the blank space, write 

“R” for radio or “GC” for garment. Choose only the two 

or three you would like best.) 
\iake it 

_ Sell it 


—_ Plan (or design it) 
—hepair it 

Improve its usefulness Use it 
—_Draw a picture of it __Improve its beauty 
—Write about it 


—Buy it 


—__ Teach others about it 


—__ Write ads about it 


WHAT’S THE SCORE? 


Now that vou ve finished the Inventory, how can you 
“add up the answers” to discover what your answers 
tell about vou? ¢ 


Here's where you should have expert advice. Show 
your Interest Inventory to your home room teacher or 
adviser, or to a teacher who knows vou well, and ask 


for his Ol her 


opinion If vou like. show it to vour 


pare nts and a k thre i advice 
If you want to study it vourself, trv to answer these 


questions 


lL. What are my | 


likes and dislikes? 


—a. Do | seem to prefer to work with people? 
0. With idleas 


science experiments 


such as research for writing papers, 


c. Or with things models. gadgets. mechanical 
equipment )? 
—d. Do I preter to work indoors or outdoors? 


—__e. Do I like to work out details and do routine work 
chec! r long lists of 
things. etc. )? 

J} o | 


duties with fewea 


columns of figures. making 


prefer a job which offers variety of 


details (he 


mg a receptionist or an 


*) 


entertamet! 
—g. Do I preter physical activity? 

—h. Or mental activity? 

—i. Am 1a natural leader (head of clubs and teams )? 


—j. Or do I preter to have someone tell me what to do? 


2. What are my pliysical and mental characteristics? 
—a. Am I physically strong? 


__b. Am I nervous? 


_c. Do I work until a job is finished? 

__d. Am I shy? _Selt-confident? 
e. Do I become angry easily? 
ft. Or am I calm, slow to anger? 


3. What job fields do I seem to be especially inter- 
ested in? (A job field is a group of jobs with a similar 
purpose, and for which you similar 
skills. For instance, the building trades job field in 


| hj 
cludes such jobs as carpenter 


necd somewhat 


plumber, sheet metal 
worker. The health job field includes doctors, nurses 
laboratory technicians, hospital orderlies. When you be- 
gin planning your career, study job fields first, rather 
than particular jobs. In that way you're more likely to 
find the career that’s right for vou. ) 


Cc — - ~ ™ — . — 


Suppose that your answers indicate no particular in- 
terest in any job field. This is possible; don't be discour- 
aged. Then ask yourself this question: 

$. What further education, after high school, will | 
need to go with my interests? (For example, do your 
hobbies, school record, reading, etc., indicate that you'd 
do well and be interested in going to college, taking a 
vocational course, going to some business or technical 
school? Or just completing high school? ) 








See “Careers in a Nutshell” to read about some jobs 
in which there are good opportunities today. 





































: NEA Journa Air Foree 
Chemist researcher in Du Pont lab. WANTED: thousands of new teachers. Air Force offers exciting careers. 


Careers in a Nutshell 


WHAT do you want to be when you 
finish high school or college? 

One out of five young men in high 
school is looking forward to a career in 
engineering, according to a recent poll 
conducted by the Institute of Student 
Opinion. ISO polls are conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines. 

Are you starting to plan your career? 
The charts on the next three pages can 
help you. We have listed jobs where 
there are good opportunities for begin- 
ners. In most cases there is also plenty 
of chance to advance to good-paying 
jobs as supervisors. 

Compare “Your Own Job Portrait” 
(which is “painted” on pages 9 and 10) 
with the requirements and duties shown 
for the jobs listed. This may help you 
choose job fields in which you can use 
your own special interests and abilities. 











U. 8S. Army 
A registered nurse can find a well- 
paying job in almost any community. 


Sinclair 
This teen-ager starts his service- 
station career with part-time job. 












Arameo New York Life Insurance Co Wait Sanders from Black Star 
Geologist in Arabia checks for oil. Skilled office workers are in big demand. The building trades are booming. 
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EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Helpful: H. S. educ.; knowl- 
edge of office machines, 
math, Eng. Part-time office 
jobs. 


GENERAL CLERK (Men, Women) 


Pleasant personality, neat- 
ness, alertness, willingness 
to learn. 


Routine office work; typing, 
addressing, keep records, 
operate simple machines, 
filing, answer phone, de- 
liver mail. 


Regular hrs., pleasant, 


clean; same kind of work 


may be repeated day after 
day. 


Many opportunities; espec, 
in large firms. May ad- 
vance to bookkeeper, 
sec’y, office machine oper- 
ator, supervisor. 





Recommended: Bus. course 
in H. S. and/or advanced 
trng., skill in typing, short- 
hand, superior in English 


STENOGRAPHER (Men, Women) 


Efficiency; pleasant per- 


sonality; neatness. 


Take dictation and type 
the dictated material, file, 
answer phone, cut stencils. 


Pleasant, regular hrs., 
small-office work likely to 
be varied. 


Good for both men and 
women. Advance to pri- 
vate sec’y or admin. as- 
sistant. 





Recommended: H. S$. edu- 
cation, 18 yrs. or older. 
On-job trng. at telephone 
company. 


TELEPHONE OPERATOR (Women) 


Pleasant voice; alertness, 
courtesy, ability to deal 
with people. 


Operate telephone switch- 
board; clerical 
work in small firm. 


may do 


Good pay & work condi- 
tions, steady work, may 
work night shift. 


Many; best in larger cities; 
advance to supervisor, in- 
structor, or chief operator. 





Recommended: Ability to 
speak well, math, expe- 
rience from summer & part- 
time work. 


WAITER-WAITRESS (Men, Women) 


Good personality, good 
grooming, good health. 


Set table, take orders 
serve food, make bill, take 


change, clean equipment. 


Wages plus tips make 
good income; meals, uni- 
forms often furnished. 
Week-end, holiday, & eve- 
ning work. Must stand up 
constantly. 


Many; advance to head- 
waiter, captain, 
restourant 
owner. 


hostess, 
manager or 





Preferred: H. S. graduates 
with mechanical aptitude, 
knowledge of cars, driv- 
er’s license. 


SERVICE 


Courtesy, pleasant person- 
ality; normal good health; 
good appearance 


STATION ATTENDANT 


Service cars, supply gas, 
oil; change, repair tires; 
install parts, wash cars, 
do minor repairs. 


(Men) 


Steady, varied, often dirty; 
outside work, may work 


Many openings; promotion 
to assist. operator, night 
or station 
mechanic, or salesman. 


manager, or 





Preferred: H. S$. educ., abil- 
ity in Eng. & math, part- 
time job exper. 


SALESPERSON (Men, Women) 


Good appearance, pleas- 
ant personality, poise, pa- 
tience, tact, good health. 


Beginners handle inexpen- 
sive goods, customers make 
own choices; experienced 
workers do more actual 
selling. 


Sundays, evening, much 
standing. 
Usually pleasant, inside 


work with others; often 
get part of pay as commis- 
sions on sales; constant 
standing. 


Many. Advance to section 
supervisor or higher sell- 
ing position, assist. buyer, 
& exec. jobs, or to own 
business. 





Required: College degree, 
major in accounting; expe- 
rience counts; ability in 
math and English; general 
education helpful. 


ACCOUNTANT (Men, Women) 


Accurate; respect for fig- 
ures, persistence; 
worthiness; work hard. 


trust- 


Work varies from clerical 
work to supervising ac- 
counting firm, audit books, 
collect and interpret fig- 
ures, prepore tax returns. 


Inside work, vacation with 
pay; work week sometimes 
long; sometimes 
travel. 


must 


Good openings for Cer- 
tified Public Accountants 
(C.P.A.’s); advance to cred- 
it manager, controller, pur- 
chasing agent, budget of- 
ficer or executive job. 





Required: College degree; 
good trng. for higher jobs; 
superior knowledge of 
English, science, math. 


Research ability, reasoning 
power, accuracy, scientific 
curiosity & enthusiasm, pa- 
tience. 


CHEMIST (Men, Women) 


Usually research, work in 
laboratory. 


Inside work, pleasant as- 
sociates. 


Expanding field for men 
& women, espec. those 
with advanced degrees 
and specialized experi- 


ence; advance to dept. 
heads & admin. jobs. 















EDUCATION AND 
EXPERIENCE 


CAREERS IN A NUTSHELL 
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PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


WORKING 


DUTIES CONDITIONS 


FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Required: 7-9 years college 
education, internship and 
a license to practice; high 
scholastic standing. 


PHYSICIAN (Men, Women) 


Interest in people and Depends on type of physi- Many doctors in private 
science, good health and cian and nature of employ- practice; others work for 
personality. ment. hospitals, private firms or 


the government; many are 
specialists; one out of 20 
are women; average more 
than $12,000 yearly. 


Excellent for those with 
advanced training, or will- 
ing to practice in small 
communities; sometimes 
difficult to get into medical 
school; equipment expen- 
sive; demand for doctors 
increasing greatly. 





Required: H. S. education 
with trng. in mech. draw- 
ing; must furnish work 
samples, apprenticeship 
trng. helpful. 


DRAFTSMAN (Men, Women) 


Ability to understand re- 
lationships among 
bers and shapes. 


Detailed work, constant 
use of eyes; inside, pleas- 
ant conditions. 


Make notes, sketches, 
drawings; start as copyist 
or tracer. Many specialize 
—architectural, mechanic- 
al, aeronautical, electrical, 
etc. 


num- 


Expanding field; good 
prospects, advance to high- 
level drafting jobs. 





Required: College degree, 


ENGINEER (Men, Women) 


Accuracy, mech. interests, See Occupational Outlook Often inside; good pay, 


Many; able girls needed, 





above average grades in work well with others, Handbook, Bulletin 998 increasing with educ. & too; advancement to su- 

math, science, and Eng. spec. aptitudes, depending (1951 Edition), U. S. Dept. exper.; challenging prob- pervisor, consultant. Engi- 

Usually take on-the-job on branch of engineering. of Labor, for duties in each lems; varied work with neers hold many top jobs 

training. branch of engineering. sense of achievement. in industry. 
LABORATORY TECHNICIAN (Men, Women) 

H. S. education helpful; Dependability: accuracy; Routine laboratory tests, Work in labs, hospitals, or Growing field for women; 

some jobs require college for some types of work a care for animals, clean factories making chemicals, work mostly in large cities. 


degrees with science 
courses — especially chem- 
istry. 


strong body is needed. equip., assist in research, drugs, cosmetics, food, etc. 


keep records. 


Good opportunities for stu- 
dents interested in continu- 
ing science education. 





Required: H. S. education, 
nursing school; 20 to 21 
years old; have a state li- 
cense. Additional college 
work for advanced jobs. 


NURSE (Women) 


Take care of patients in 
hospitals, institutions, in 
doctors’ offices, in facto- 
ries, schools, and in pa- 
tients’ homes. 


Good health, good dispo- 
sition, tact 
ing for people: ust often 
work under great mental 


Many registered nurses 
earn $200 a month and 
more; work 40 to 48 hours 
a week; hospital nurses 
usually get their meals 
and room. 


calmness, lik- 


strain. 


Big opportunities; promo- 
tion to many well-paying 
jobs as administrators, su- 


pervisors and teachers; 
jobs easy to get; pay, 


good. 





Recommended: College 
Preparatory h. s. course; 
B.A., M.A., or better (many 
teachers in big-city schools 
have Ph.D’s); educational 
courses including practice 
teaching. 


TEACHER (Men, Women) 


Understanding, patience, 4-6 classes daily with 
good health, tact, pleasing 25-40 or more students, a 
personality, interest in oth- homeroom, clubs to spon- 
ers, desire to serve; scho- sor. Considerable paper 
and committee work, take 
part in community offairs. 
Must prepare lessons daily. 


Mostly inside work. New 
buildings with better 
equipment work 
easier; long vacation; stim- 
ulating fellow workers. 


makes 


lastic ability, special troin- 
ing in one or more fields. Pay improving. Community 


attitudes better. Usually 


tenure after 3 years 


Shortage—espec. of grade- 
school teachers. Big oppor- 
tunities for talented begin- 
ners for many years to 
come. Teaching may lead 
to careers in other fields— 
writing, business, etc. 








Vocational shop work help- 
ful; h. s. graduates pre- 


ferred. Beginning jobs as 
floor helpers. 





FACTORY ASSEMBLER (Men, 


Good health, dependabil- 
ity (not absent often), 
willingness to work, rea- 
sonable intelligence, eye- 
hand coordination. 


Women) 


Fit, fasten parts together 
by hand, machine, or tool. 


Inside work, fairly easy, 
clean; often good condi- 
tions. 


Many opportunities in 
“good times.” 
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EDUCATION AND PERSONAL WORKING FUTURE 
EXPERIENCE REQUIREMENTS DUTIES CONDITIONS OPPORTUNITIES 
SHEETMETAL WORKER (Men) 
Preferred: H. S. education Mechanical aptitude: at Assist sheetmetal worker, Regular work and hrs., Chance for apprenticeship 


with vocational trng. 


least 18 yrs. old; skillful in 
use of hands and fingers; 
be able to read blueprints, 
have good balance for 
ladder work. 


load, unload, and clean 
metal; cut metal, operate 
machines, solder and weld 
do simple assembly wod 


may involve heavy lift- 
ing; constant standing. 


trng. to become a journey- 
man; expanding occupc- 
tion; may advance to fore- 
man, supervisor. 





Apprenticeship or similor 
trng. in shop work, math, 
blueprint reading; experi- 
ence as journeyman to 


qualify for advanced jobs. 


TOOL AND DIEMAKER (Men) 


Mechanical ability; knack 
for painstcking work; 
man’s job but requires lit- 
tle physical strength. 


Moke cutting tools used 
on machine tools, and the 
jigs which hold work being 
machined. 


Highest-paid worker in 
machineshop; 40-hour wk.; 
time and one half for 
overtime; paid vacations; 
pleasant 
tions. 


working condi- 


Long-range job prospects 
good; trend for greater u-e 
of dies and stamping. 





Helpful: H. S$. education 
with courses in shop, math, 
English. Learn through on- 
the-job apprenticeship 
trng. 


Good health and agility, 
eye-hand-foot coordina- 
tion, alertness for detail. 


CARPENTER (Men) 


Erect buildings, may do 
cabinet work or make 
lumber products such as 
door frames. 


Often work outdoors; lose 
some time in bad weather. 


More openings for ap- 
prentices than in any other 
occupation; may advance 
to foreman or contractor 
Many skilled carpenters 


have own business. 





Helpful: H. S$. education, 
shop courses, math, Eng- 
lish; learn trade through 
apprenticeship trng. 


Mechanical aptitude, abil- 
ity for details, good health. 


PLUMBER (Men) 


Assemble, install, repair 
pipes, fixtures, and heat- 
ing systems. Highly skilled 


work. 


Often work in kneeling po- 
sition; unusually well paid. 


Chances good for skilled 
workers to advance to 
master plumber, foreman; 
many own business. 





Helpful: H. $. education 
with agric. courses, shop 
work, Eng., math; Agric. 
College work an asset; on- 
the-job experience impor- 
tant. 


Ability to run an organized 
business, good judgment, 
ability to handle workers 
and customers. 


TRUCK FARMER (Men) 


Study markets, plant, cul- 
harvest, and sell 
crops; use machinery. 


tivate, 


Long hrs. in field and often 
long hrs. in selling at mar- 
ket; machinery eases work; 
supervise seasonal help. 


Good for those with agric. 
and business trng., and 
enough money to get 
started. Location near mar- 
kets important. 





Helpful: H. §. education 
with mechanical trng. 


AIR 


Good health, average or 
better 
chanical aptitude and in- 
terests. 


intelligence, me- 


FORCE MECHANIC (Men) 


Study how, then maintain 
Air Force planes, trucks, 
jeeps, and other mechan- 
ical equipment. 


Modern equipment and 
plant to work in, up-to- 
date inventions; excellent 
quarters for living. 


Excellent. Rapid promo- 
tions for able young men. 
Can continue Air Force 
career or get good civilian 
job. 





Helpful: H. S$. education 
or equivalent quclifica- 
tions. Pass qualifications 
and technical tests; school 
and job record important. 


Reasonably good health; 
special aptitudes and in- 
terests — vary with spec. 
work you're applying for. 


ARMY TECHNICIAN (Men) 


Take basic trng. then to 
spec. Army school; loter 
assigned spec. duties. 


45-hr. week in peacetime; 


first-rate equipment to 
work with latest tech- 
niques. 


U. S. maintains Army units 
all over world to keep 
peace. Many opportunities 
exist for skilled technicians 
in well-paying jobs, plus 
an annual 30-day vaco- 
tion with pay, insurance, 
early retirement, etc. 
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FRANCIE’S 
SCHOOLMATES 
OVERSEAS: 





No. 7 in a series in which Frances Huffman, 13, 
of Massillon, O., tells about attending school 
in a dozen European countries last spring. 


BOUT 20 years ago a Dutchman 

named Cornelius Boeke decided 
that children would learn more if 
they enjoyed their lessons. At Bilt- 
hoven, in the Netherlands, he started 
his own school to prove it. At first 
other Dutch teachers laughed at his 
plan. But today Mr. Boeke has a 
school of 470 students and 52 teach- 
ers. And Queen Juliana of the Neth- 
erlands has sent three of her four 
daughters to the school. 

With Mr. Boeke as my guide, I 
tiptoed around the school from room 
to room. The pupils were so inter- 
ested in their work that they hardly 
glanced up. Some were doing arith- 
metic, some English, some handi- 
crafts—all in the same room. 

“There are no classes,” Mr. Boeke 
explained. “Each child has his own 
program and he goes along at his 
own speed. The teacher works with 
him individually when he needs it. 
When one piece of work is done, he 
goes on to the next.” 


“A” IN DEPORTMENT 

Teachers never punish the chil- 
dren. A committee of children from 
the whole school decides what to do 
if a student misbehaves. 

“We seldom have behavior prob- 
lems,” said Mr. Boeke. “The children 
like it here. They think of the teach- 
ers as their equals and call them by 
their first names.” 

Later that day I went to a school 
rally in the gym. Everybody was 
talking at once. The place was in an 
uproar. 

“So this is the school that is run in 
a whisper,” I said to myself. “We'll 
see how they pull out of this.” 

Just then I noticed a boy slowly 
raise his hand. Soon another hand, 
and then another, was raised.. Like 
magic the noise died away. In the 
silence the boy gave the other pupils 
directions for the program. Then 
children marched out to the soccer 
field. For an hour they went through 
a series of complicated marching 


School 
With 
No 
Classes 


movements. Finally each one laid a 
flower in a beautiful design at Mrs. 
Boeke’s feet, in honor of her 70th 
birthday. 

“How was it done?” I asked. 

“It’s very simple,” said Mr. Boeke. 
“We take it for granted that all chil- 
dren want to learn—because learning 
is fun. To learn properly, every child 
must have a chance to be heard 
when he has something to say. This 
afternoon the boy in charge of the 
rally was the person who had to be 
heard. If he’d shouted, ‘Quiet,’ he 
would just have added to the noise. 
So he raised his hand to show he 
wanted silence. By doing that, he 
was really asking if the others 
wanted silence, too. Each hand raised 
was a vote for silence. As you saw, 
silence won.” 


Push-buttons (bottom) light bulbs show- 
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Francie looks at model of a castle, 
made by pupils at Bilthoven school. 








‘A 


ing location of Netherlands towns. 





From Holland, she went to Belgium, then (see next week's article) to France. 

















Black Star photos 


Thea Amspoker, teen-age rancher, is an expert rider. Here she herds cattle on her father’s ranch in east-central Wyoming. 


WO years ago Sam Amspoker, a 

rancher, lost his right arm in a 
tractor accident. He needed help run- 
ning his 720-acre ranch near Doug- 
las in east-central Wyoming. But he 
had no luck finding ranch hands. 

His wife couldn't do much work 
around the ranch. She was busy 
caring for Mr. Amspoker and their 
two daughters, both under six. And 
she had to deliver milk, cream, and 
eggs to customers near the ranch. 

So Thea, the third and oldest 
daughter (then 12), pitched in every 
day for nearly a year. Here are some 
of the chores Thea did before catch- 
ing the 7 a.m. school bus: 

@ Hauled hay to feed 240 sheep 
and 30 cattle in pens near the house. 

e Rode a horse to bring feed to 
other cattle in a 
away. 

e Returned to the barn to teed 
and milk the cows. 

e Fed the horses and gave them 
water. 

@ Scattered grain tor 
and gathered eggs. 

e@ Cleaned the barn and the milk 
pails. 

After breakfast Thea, then a 7th 
grader, raced for the school bus. 
When school was over, she hurried 
home to do more work on the ranch. 

Last summer I visited the Am- 
spoker ranch. Thea doesn’t have as 


meadow a mile 


chickens 


By LAVINIA DOBLER 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


many chores to do these days as she 
did in 1953. Her father has an arti- 
ticial arm and has learned how to use 
it well. He can manage the ranch, 
but he still calls on Thea for some 
help. 


A BORN RANCHER 


“Thea can do the work of two 


husky farm hands,” Mr. Amspoker 
said jokingly—but proudly. “She’s a 
born rancher. Several years ago I 
gave her a sheep and a horse as a 
gift. Today Thea owns 25 sheep, 
three horses, one milk cow and its 





Thea takes some time out from her work 
on ranch to examine one of her lambs. 


calf. Thea bought some of this live- 
stock with her savings. She bred 
the rest or traded for them. And she, 
earns money selling her registered* 
stock.” 

Thea Amspoker is a pretty girl 
with a few freckles. “She likes to 
keep busy,” Mrs. Amspoker said. 
“After my husband’s accident, we 
worried that Thea was working too 
hard. We were afraid she'd be too 
tired to have fun. But not our Thea! 
She found the energy to become one 
of the best square dancers in town— 
and to keep up with her school 
work.” 

I asked: Thea what she thinks of 
ranch life. 

“It's a good life,” she answered. 
“We work hard, but we like our 
work. And Dad needs our help. 
We're all ‘partners—Dad, Mother, 
and we four girls. Since I’m the 
oldest daughter, I fee] that I should 
help the most.” 

Thea is “handy” with anything 
around the ranch. She can fix a trac- 
tor, pitch hay, clip sheep, separate 
cream from milk. A good carpenter, 
she helps repair fences and _live- 
stock pens. And she checks on the 
health of the cattle, sheep, and 
horses. 

As a hobby, Thea raises prize 
sheep and horses. When she was 10, 


Thea won «a Wyoming state fair 
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championship with a lamb her father 
had given to her three vears before. 

“That was Butterball, a _ nice 
frisky pet,” Thea said. “She gave me 
many laughs. Whenever I wanted 
her to lie down, she'd stand up. 
When I wanted her to stand up, 
she'd lie down.” 

Since 1950 Thea has won nearly 
50 first prize or special award rib- 
bons at fairs. 

Mr. Amspoker, Thea, and I walked 
to the barn. Thea showed me three 
lambs she planned to enter in a 
fair. 

“We've had a good year with our 
lamb crop,” Thea said. “Many of 
our Corriedale ewes had twins.” 

The Corriedale is a popular breed 
of sheep in the West. Corriedales 
were first bred in New Zealand. 
Sheep that had coats of long wool 
were crossed with sheep that would 
provide plenty of mutton. Corrie- 
dales were brought to the U. S. 40 
vears ago. Theyre strong and 
healthy. Their wool is heavy and 
their mutton is very good. Wyoming 
ranks second among the states in 
wool production and fourth in rais- 
ing sheep and lambs. 

Thea bent down and rubbed one 
of her lamb’s ears. “My lambs are 
growing fast,” she said. “They'll 
weigh about 100 pounds in a few 
months—and should win prizes for 


” 


us. 


RAISES A STEER 


Thea proudly pointed to a big 
\ngus steer she was raising. “Meet 
Nat ‘King’ Cole,” she said. “He’s 
named after my favorite singer—and 
will be the king of steers. He'll soon 
weigh 1,000 pounds.” 

“He certainly looks healthy,” | 
said. “What does he eat?” 

“A special feed that we prepare 
in our 4-H club,” Thea said. 

The 4-H Clubs are organizations 
of boys and girls who live on farms 
or in small towns. There are about 
87,000 such Clubs with a total of 
more than two million members. The 
purpose of 4-H is to make boys and 
girls good farmers and good citizens. 
Each new member takes the follow- 
ing oath: 


* Means word is defined on page 28. 


Spotlight on America 








Regional Series: 
The Great Plains 
The Great Plains of the U. S. is a 


region of grazing and farming. It 
reaches from the Rio Grande River 
(the Texas-Mexico boundary) north 
through Montana. The Rocky Moun- 
tains form the western boundary of 
the Great Plains. To the east, the re- 
gion includes the Dakotas and _ parts 
of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma. 
From the Great Plains come alfalfa, 
barley, oats, wheat, sugar beets, po- 
tatoes, corn. And in this region more 
than half of our sheep and one fourth 
of our beef cattle are raised. One of 
the leading sheep states is Wyoming. 
This article describes the work of a 
teen-age girl rancher of Wyoming. 





“I Pledge 

“My Head to clearer thinking, 

“My Heart to greater loyalty, 

“My Hands to larger service, and 

“My Health to better living, for 

“My club, my community, and my 
country.” 


Mr. Amspoke: said that adults 
learn a great deal about the scientific 
care of livestock through their 4-H 
sons and daughters. 

“The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture lends a hand in the 4-H pro- 
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gram, he explained. “For example, 
it helps teach the members how to 
feed their livestock. 4-H livestock 
thrives so well we grown-ups use 
the same feed for our livestock.” 
Thea served as president of her 
4-H club in 1953, and as secretary 
last vear. Members of her club, the 
“Blue Ribbon Wranglers,” have won 
many first prizes for the cattle and 
sheep they've raised. These prizes 
(silver trophies and ribbons) are on 
permanent display in Douglas. 


“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 


“We really try to follow the 4-H 
motto—To make the best better, ” 
Thea said. 

Thea also enjoys being a judge 
of livestock at various fairs. She 
has been a member of a judging 
team since 1952. This group of boys 
and girls has won trophies for out- 
standing team judging at many fairs. 
Thea won a prize for individual 
judging in 1953. 

Today Thea is in the 9th grade 
at Converse County H. S. in Doug- 
las. What are her plans? 

“Td like to live in Wyoming all 
my life,” she said. “I'll keep up with 
my ranching, but I’m also making 
other plans. One is to study nursing. 
Wyoming needs good nurses just as 
much as it needs good ranchers.” 





“Let's have some music, Thea,” asks the family. Left to right: Sherry, 7; Thea; 
Bonnie, 5. Mr. and Mrs. Amspoker are standing. Baby Seba is asleep upstairs. 





GENERAL ELECTRIC'S ANSWER TO. 





OW long be fore you'll be out of 

school and on’your own? How 

many years before you'll be earning 
your own living? 

It all depends, of course, on how 
much more education you're going to 
get—and, if you're a boy, on your 
hitch in service. But it may be sooner 
than you think. So let’s go on to 
another question 

Have you any idea what you'll be 
doing for a living? 

Maybe you don’t care; maybe 
you'd rather not be bothered about it 
now. But if you feel that way about it, 
you could be wrong. For it might be a 
big help to you later, to think about 
it now, while you're in high school. 

Here’s why: Whatever you decide 
you like to do best for a living, or 
whatever work you decide will pay 
you the kind of salary or wages you 
want, chances are you'll be able to 
get what you want easier if you 
start preparing for it now. 

By and large, there are two kinds 
of job: (1) those that require a special 
training or skill, and (2) those that 
don’t. People who work can be 
roughly divided, therefore, into two 
similar groups: (1) skilled workers 
and (2) unskilled workers. 
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lime was when most of the people 
who worked were unskilled workers. 
Those were the days when life was 
comparatively simple—no big indus- 
tries, not many machines or gadgets. 
Except for special craftsmen like 
silversmiths or stonemasons or bak- 
ers, there weren’t many people with 
special training—people who could 
operate machine tools, or design 
bridges and automobiles and electric 
machinery, or figure out new chemi- 
cals like silicones and nylon, or de- 
sign radios. 

That wasn’t too long ago, either. 
Fifty years ago there was no auto- 
mobile industry; there were no air- 
lines or home radios or electric re- 
frigerators; most houses were lit with 
gas or kerosene; movies were rare. 


Things Have Changed 

Yes, it’s only comparatively re- 
cently that we've needed skilled 
workers in such numbers—engineers, 
chemists, metallurgists, mathemati- 
cians, advertising specialists, ma- 
chinists, draftsmen, etc. Things have 
changed so much, really, that all of 
a sudden we find we just about have 
to have specialized training of some 





kind, in addition to a good educa- 
tional groundwork, if we're going to 
get anywhere at all. All the best jobs 

and the best pay—go to the people 
who are specially trained for them. 

So you can see it will be smart for 
you to cash in on this need for 
special skills. And you can make it 
easier for yourself by doing some 
thinking about your career right now. 

If you’re like most people in high 
school and haven't thought much 
about what you're going to do for a 
living some day, probably there are 
two or three things you'd like to 
know to help you decide. You'll want 
to know, for instance, what kind of 
work there is to choose from, and 
what jobs pay the best, and what 
kind of business to work for, and 
how to get the special training you'll 
need. Your guidance counselor can 
tell you more about this. And some 
of it we can tell you or help you with. 

For instance, in the accompanying 
table you'll see the way the Census 
Bureau breaks down the different 
occupations; this will give you an 
idea of who does what these days. 

This table tells us some interesting 
things. One thing it tells us is that a 
pretty big percentage of the people 
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People Who Earn Salaries or Wages 


Thousands Percent 


employed of total 
Agriculture, Fores- 
try & Fishery.... 5,365 9.6 
PE a rreseeeen 868 1.6 
Construction....... 4,062 7.3 


I,s3> 21 


Transportation, 
Communication, 
& Other Public 


Utilities:....... 4,603 8.2 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trades......... 10,648 19.0 


Finance, Insurance 


& Real Estate... 2,037 3.6 
Business & Repair 

Services ee ee 1,274 2.3 
Personal Services... 3,537 2 
Professional & Re- 

lated Services.... 4,558 8.2 


Public Administra- 
* OE Patan 


Entertainment & 
Recreation Serv- 
OE ae 486 0.9 


Torals 56,216 100.0 


who work are working at things that 
need special’ training. Almost all of 
those in manufacturing need special 
training; all those in professional and 
related services need it; virtually all 
those in entertainment and recreation 
services need it; and most of those in 
public administration do, to mention 
just a few. 


The Best Money 


But let’s look at it another w ay. 

Other Bureau of Census. statistics 
tell who carns the best moncy. 
It’s the doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
advertising people, engineers, chem- 
ists, metallurgists, executives, mana- 
gers, specially-trained clerical 
workers, sales people, skilled crafts- 
men, etc. And you can bet your 
bottom dollar that most of them have 
had special training—the higher the 
earnings, the more the training. 
_ But money isn’t everything. You'll 
fnd that vou'll be happiest when 
you're doing something you like to 
do, something you're good at. And 
when people are good at something, 
they usually want to be as good as 
they can be at it. That means they 
take special training in it. 


For instance, suppose you're a 
singer; you have a natural voice. 
You won't be happy until you train 
it so it's as good as you can make it. 
And that’s the way it is with most 
natural aptitudes. There are some 
outstanding exceptions, of course. but 


the good ones usually work hard 
training themselves to be tops. 

So, if you've gone along with us so 
far, we think you'll agree that it’s 
smart to start thinking about your 
future career now, while you're in 
high school. For then you can start 
picking up what special training you 
can as soon as possible, in addition to 
your general subjects. 


Career Training 


Take the fellow who wants to be 
an engineer, for example. In order to 
make it easier for himself later, he'll 
make sure to get a good groundwork 
gn math while he’s in high school, for 
engineers just have to have math, no 
matter what kind of engineers they 
are—electrical, civil, mechanical, or 
something else. 

Another example would be the 
fellow who wants to be a chemist. 
Maybe he wants to be a druggist, or a 
chemical engineer, or a_ research 
chemist. Whatever it is, he’s going 
to need chemistry, and lots of it, so 
if he’s smart he takes all the chem- 
istry he can get in high school. 

The fellow or girl who plans to be 
a teacher will want to make his or 
her plans early, too. Such plans would 
include more training in the basic 
three R’s and social studies. Addi- 
tional training would depend on 
whether the teacher is going to spe- 
cialize in some particular subject or 
do grade-school work in all subjects. 

We can’t tell you in this short 
space all you need to do to prepare 
yourself properly for what you want 
to be when you go to work to earn 











your living. Your guidance counsclor 
can help you—-and we'll try to give 
you some suggestions: 

Try to learn a little more about 
the different businesses and indus- 
trics in this country today. Find out 
what they do in the electrical busi- 
ness, in the automobile industry, or 
the food industry, or whatever sounds 


interesting to you. If you have any 
of those businesses near by, go and 
visit them; they usually are glad to 





have visitors. If they know you're 
thinking about working for them 
some day, they'll try to tell you more 
about what they do and what kind 
of people they need. 

Try, also, to find out just what 
people who work in the different 
occupations do—what an electrical 
engineer, a lawyer, a doctor, a 
chemist, a mechanical engineer, or 
people inother trades or professions do. 
Unfortunately, too many young people 
have the wrong idea about such 
things. They seem to think that an 
electrical engineer, for example, is a 
fellow who puts radios together or 
wires houses. People who do that are 
electricians, usually, although some 
electrical engineers do get into that 
kind of work. 


Occupations Unlimited 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking 
that the occupation you prefer is 
limited to a small field of business. 
Electrical engineers, for instance, are 
needed not only by electrical manu- 
facturers, but also by power com- 
panies, by industries like iron and 
stecl and mining, by railroads, air- 
lines, and many more. Big companies 
need people with all kinds of special 
training. The General Electric Com- 
pany, for example, in addition to elec- 
trical engineers, needs mechanical 
engineers, metallurgists, chemists, 
physicists, lawyers, advertising men, 
and even doctors and dieticians, to 
mention just a few. About 45 per cent 
of the college graduates who come 
to work for us are not trained in 
engineering. 

We hope we’ve convinced you that 
you should be thinking about your 
career now. Let your motto be: start 
getting trained early. And don’t 
worry too much for fear that the 
training you get will be wasted later 
because you get into work that 
doesn’t call for it. It’s bound to come 
in handy. 


Progress Is Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 
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The Tidier-Upper 


He was half sheep dog, half retriever . . . 


What good was a pup like that? 


By RAY HARRIS 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


HE empty tin box flashed in the hot 

afternoon sun. It arched over and 
fell just clear of the grass that stood 
shoulder high along the track, right up 
to the paddock gate. Already a_half- 
kelpie pup had sprung out of the truck 
cab’s doorless doorway. He landed in 
a heap beside the front wheel, bounced 
away, retrieved the empty box, and 
finally crash-landed again on the cab 
cushion in a tangle of oversize legs. He 
set the box beside him and grinned 
sideways at Donnelly, red tongue 
lolling*. The farmer spoke wearily. 

“Okay, so now we've got our empty 
box back and the paddock’s nice and 
tidy again.” 

As he let in the clutch he reached 
and tugged the pup’s right ear. “But 
I still don’t know if I should've let Jake 
Carson drown you instead of offering 
him a quid for you. You had a fine 
kelpie mother. Think of her, why don’t 
you, and forget that your father was a 
retriever.” 

The pup’s grin seemed to widen 
more foolishly as he pressed against 
Donnelly’s arm. Donnelly was the only 
being left in his world whose patience 
he had not worn out. His trouble arose, 
as the farmer had said, from a mixture 
of retriever and sheep dog instincts*. 
His retriever blood drove him to pounce 
on and return to its owner everything 
from boxes to bridles 
hung temporarily on fence posts. Emp- 
ty fruit tins and tomato sauce bottles 
had to be buried. Even to take off coat 
and hat and sit down in the shade of a 
tree led to arguments 
by the pup. Neither 
thumpings were any help. The pup 
would stand his 


empty match 


invariably*® won 

scoldings no 
ground, astonished 
but voiceless, till his punishment was 
over. Then he would immediately car- 
ry out his original intention of spring- 
ing upon a folded coat and dragging it 
into its owner’s lap. 

Even so, had he been satisfied with 
retrieving, he might have kept at least 
a few friends. Unfortunately, he seemed 
to have been born with fixed ideas as 
to just where certain animals should 
spend their lives. If he found them 


anywhere else he proceeded without 
delay to return them to what he con- 
sidered was strictly their own bit of the 
farm—horses to horse paddock, poddies 
to poddy paddock, etc., etc. The result 
was that when he curled up to sleep 
at the end of many a busy day, even 
the lizards on the farm seemed to sigh 
with relief. 

But now the truck was approaching 
Donnelly’s trim homestead, across a big 
grass paddock the farmer had cut with 
reaper-and-binder. Donnelly had _ rea- 
son to be well pleased with that opera- 
tion. It had given him 200 tons of hay 
—and already the paddock had new 
grass enough to feed all of his 200 
heavy-wooled ewes*. Moreover, it was 
easy to muster, and it formed a grand 
firebreak in a plain that had become 
a grass forest. As the truck lurched 
along, the pup saw that the flock of 
ewes had broken up into little bunches, 
panting in the shade of trees. He eyed 
them carefully, as though to discover 
whether any were under the wrong 
trees. 
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Sheep-ranch Dictionary 


This story is laid in Australia. It uses 
some terms that may not be familiar to 
Americans. 

paddock: a field of crop land or grass 
land enclosed by a fence. 

kelpie: Australian sheep dog, which 
was developed by crossing the dingo 
(native Australian wild dog) with the 
Scotch collie. 

quid: slang term for a pound, Austra- 


Mitchell grass: a tall, thick pasture 
vrass. 

poddies: baby lambs or calves. 

muster: to gather a flock of sheep 
and guide it to a certain place. 

baulk: stop short (U. S. spelling, 
balk). 

boxthorn, apple box: boxwood-like 
trees. 

goanna: a kind of lizard. 

stringy bark: a tree of the eucalyptus 
family. 

track: a country road. 








They were met at the shed by an old 
stockman astride a chestnut pony. 
“Ha, Mat,” Donnelly greeted him 
“Well, did you manage to find any of 
“em?” 

Mat dismounted heavily before he 
growled his answer. 

“Yes, they're all there, Jim. But if 
anybody’d told me it could take a man 
and two dogs half a day to muster a 
50-acre paddock I’d’ve called ’im a liar 
straight. The Mitchell grass out there 
is so thick it'll be saplings* before 
long.” 

Donnelly laughed. 

“Well, come on over to the house, 
Mat, and we'll have something to eat.” 

Two kelpies panting in the shade 
merely glanced at the retreating fig- 
ures. Ignoring the pup, they went to 
sleep. The pup stayed warily in the 
shed doorway. Old Mat was one per- 
son he really feared. Twice he had 
baulked a flock of sheep Mat was 
working. The dog felt sure they had no 
right where Mat was taking them and 
must be headed back at once. The re- 
sult of his second attempt was that 
Mat chased him, on horseback, three 
times round the ewe paddock. He 
finally had to dive into the dark of the 
sheep pens beneath the shearing shed. 
He’d stayed there for the rest of the 
day. A thumping was one thing—but 
the stinging whip Mat swung so ac- 
curately was quite another. The old 
man had ridden off, calling the heav- 
ens to witness the results of mixed 
parentage in pups. The incident con- 
vinced the pup that he would just have 
to keep clear of Mat, no matter how 
untidy the farm might get. 

When the two men entered the 
house he trotted round to the back 
gate. There he came on three hens. 
He cheered up at once and approached 
them joyfully. But the hens knew ex- 
actly what that meant. With peevish 
squawks they gave up all hope. of 
spending one more hour in the pool 
of cool dust they had fluffed up under 
a boxthorn, and started back for their 
yard. In true kelpie fashion, the pup 
gave them plenty of time to find and 




















get through the hole in the netting be- 
fore jogging up and inspecting it care- 
fully. That done, he straightened and 
grinned up at a long, striped goanna 
that had just spiralled disgustedly up 
a stringy bark. The goanna also knew 
exactly where he stood with the pup 
who had made it plain that the place 
for goannas was in a tree, not lying 
around untidily near hen houses. 

The sun went down at last. The pup 
waited at the back gate till Mrs. Don- 
nelly fed him along with the kelpies. 
The kelpies were chained for the night, 
but not even Donnelly thought the pup 
worth chaining. He slept in a dozen 
places round the farm. Tonight was 
very hot. After a long drink at the 
trough near the yards, he jogged right 
across the ewe paddock, flattened un- 
der the taut* bottom wire of a fence 
panel beside the gate, and _ finally 
couched down just off the track be- 
yond. There he could feel the faint air 
current between the grass walls. He 
woke when the moon rose, and again 
about ten o'clock, to see the last of the 
lights go out in the house. 


[. WAS two hours after midnight 
when he woke the third time. It was a 
familiar sound that woke him—sheep 
rushing. He leaped out into the middle 
of the track—and stiffened in utter as- 
tonishment. Packed in the roadway 
and hemmed in by the grass were all 
the ewes from the moon-silvered pad- 
dock beyond the gate. And they were 
being driven by a lanky stranger car- 
rying a short, coiled whip. A_ black 
sheep dog was close beside him. 

The pup crouched and was back out 
of sight in an instant. But the leading 
ewes saw him—and knew him. They 
wheeled and fought back fiercely, try- 
ing to get back to the paddock and 
away from the bothersome pup 

If the pup was surprised to see the 
ewes, he was still more amazed by the 
man’s silence. With sheep packed like 
these, Mat or Donnelly would be do- 
ing plenty of “hoy-hoying” to help the 
dog. The ewes, he knew, had no right 
out here along the road. The urge to 
take them back at once brought him 
again to his feet. But the sight of the 
coiled whip in the man’s hand made 
him crouch once more. Finally he rose 
and, keeping along the shadowed wheel 
track, trotted uneasily 50 yards ahead 
and halted. Before the leaders came 
abreast of him they saw him again, 
milled, and began again to fight back 
against the man and dog. 

The moon was right overhead when 
the pup found himself, at last, in the 
black shadow of a truck trailer hidden 
in a clump of apple box a hundred 
yards from the road. The giant trailer 
was double-decked for sheep. The 





The sheep stopped and milled about when they saw that “pesky” pup. 
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smell of it reminded him of the under- 
floor pens of the shed—the safest place 
on the farm. Next moment he was in- 
side and crouched in a corner of the 
lower deck. From there he could hear 
the ewes being brought up. 

When at last they were loaded, their 
bleating quieted. The pup heard an- 
grv voices neat the cab 

“So you call yourself a drover*! But 
it takes y’ three hours to muster 200 
ewes from a clear paddock and drive 
‘em a mile along a track.” 

“That’s right,” was the surly reply 
“But I told wv darned ewes 
baulked every fiftv yards. I flamin’ near 
had to carry ‘em here. If you’d brought 
the trailer out an’ loaded on the plain—” 

“Sure. And have the first late-home 
traveler run for the nearest phone and 
call the police. We've got all the risks 
we want, don’t worry. There’s only an 
hour left till daylight now and we'll find 
a cop checking all loads at the foot of 
Red Hill. Whatever we tell him about 
the 1,000 quids worth of merino*® ewes 
in this trailer is going to make him 
laugh. So we've got to cross the river 
it Paddy’s Crossing and by-pass Red 
Hill. But I never knew a crossing with- 
out at least one melon hole. Lord knows 
if we'll get a ten-ton load across the 
river in the dark.” 


these 


Truck and trailer were already in 
motion. Packed in his corner by the 
panting sheep, the pup heard the giant 
tires crunch over a log in the under- 
growth. Then he was trampled cruelly 
as the trailer tilted to a steep slope. 

Suddenly there was splashing and 
the hoarse shouts of the two men. In 
the same instant the trailer careened* 
and began to fall. 


a WAS two wecks later that he sat on 
his haunches and grinned up at Don- 
nelly and Mat and a dozen grinning 
onlookers. 

“Must be his mixed breed,” Donnelly 
was saying. “Those sheep thieves ad- 
mitted it must have been him that held 
‘em up for a couple of hours at least, 
baulking the sheep. Then he chewed a 
hole in the smashed trailer and_re- 
trieved the ewes before they smothered. 
Then he turned sheep dog again and | 
met him working them home.” 

“Mixed breed nothin!” Old Mat said. 
“It’s a dog’s ideas wot counts. Bringin’ 
back them ewes was just his idea of 
puttin’ everything back in its proper 
place. He’s got everything trained on 
our farm now down as far as the lizards 
He'll be startin’ in next month on the 
grasshoppers!” 





Right This Way 


From a girl in Galien, Mich., comes 
this question: 


A friend of mine is very nice about 
providing transportation to games, etc. 
Is there any way I can repay her for 
her kindness? 


There are any number of ways. With 
your parents’ permission, you might in- 
vite her to dinner or to spend the night 
occasionally. Or you could secretly find 
out her birthday, and surprise her with 
a small homemade or inexpensive gift. 
Still another way: Pay her way to the 
game or movie now and then. 

Of course, one thing you can always 
do is remember to say “Thank you” 
after the ride! 


A boy in North Plainfield, N. J., asks 
this question: 


If a boy takes a girl to a school 
dance, is he required to dance every 
dance with her? 


Certainly not. You'll probably both 
have a better time if you do a bit of 
swapping during the evening. How- 
ever, don’t ever walk off and leave your 


date stranded while you dance with an- 
other girl. If someone cuts in on you o1 
asks your date to dance, that’s your cue 
to ask someone else, if you like.* 

The best plan is to arrange in ad- 
vance with some of your buddies to 
swap dances during the evening. But 
remember—the first and last dance of 
the evening always belongs to the gir! 
you brought to the dance. 


A girl in Columbus, Ohio, writes: 


I'm taller than everybody else in my 
class. Everybody teases me, and I’m 
very self-conscious. Is there anything I 
can do to make them stop? 


Just one thing: Take their teasing 
good-naturedly. The more upset you 
get, the more they’re going to “rib” you. 
So brush up that sense of humor. 

On the other hand, do choose clothes 
that cut your height. Skirts and blouses 
in contrasting colors, wide belts, and 
skirts that flare from the waist are 
made for the long, lanky type. Be proud 
of your height—you can wear clothes 
better than many a dainty little five- 
footer! 

Keep an eye on your posture, too— 
slumping your shoulders will emphasize 
your height, not reduce it. 

Any day now, your friends will prob- 
ably catch up with you, height-wise. 
Until they do, make sure they’re laugh- 
ing with vou, not at vou. 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 
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RUB-A-DUB-DUB. Photo by Nancy Chaf- 
fee, Tecumseh School, Topeka, Kansas. 
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WATCH THE BIRDIE! By Phillip Wes- 
tine, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Billings, Mont. 


LESSON FOR TOMORROW. By Bill Kubiac, 
Boardman Sch., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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SCIENCE Right Answer‘ 


QUIZ 


(a.) Mortise and tenon 
1 (b.) Medicine mill 
»  (c.) Mortar and pestle 


(a.) Strength test 
2 (b.) Neoprene demonstration 
. 


(c.) New flexible fiber 





(a.) Valleys on moon 





(a.) Oil prospecting (a.) Musician 
(b.) Surface of steel (b.) Natural geyser (b.) Glassblower 
»  (¢.) Irrigation ditches * (c.) Smoke screen » (c.) Lung-power test 


Answers: 


1.(c) Mortars and pestles have been used by chemists for cen- 
turies to grind materials to a fine powder. A fine powder helps 
a chemist prepare a uniform sample and to dissolve it more 
easily. The right tools are extremely helpful to a scientist, just 
as the right courses are valuable to a student. If you are plan- 
ning a technical career, make your plans early with the help 
of your science and math instructors. 


4. (a) Oil prospecting provides an important application for com- 
mercial explosives. The instantaneous effect of a test explosion 
on the surrounding soil is studied by modern oil prospectors. 
It helps them find oil underground. This is a good example of 
the great variety of important and interesting jobs open to 
young men trained in geology and engineering. 


5. (b) This is a glassblower at work in the Du Pont Experimental 
Station near Wilmington. He is putting the finishing touches to 
part of a high-vacuum still to be used by scientists in chemical 
research. His skill contributes a great deal to the success of the 
teamwork that goes into aH modern scientific investigations. 
Every man on the team has to be fully prepared to do his part. 
If you, too, are interested in an interesting career as a scientist or 


2. (b) This is an early demonstration of the first synthetic rubber, 
neoprene, made by the late Du Pont research chemist, Wallace 
Carothers. Dr. Carothers is famous for guiding the Du Pont 
research program which led to the discovery of nylon and 
many other useful modern products. His success as a research 
chemist has inspired many young scientists. 





technician, prepare now by taking the right high-school courses. 

3. (b) Steel surface as it looks on a greatly magnified photo taken 
with an electron microscope. The valleys, obtained by etching 
the steel with acid, are only about 2-millionths of an inch deep. 
This work is done by metallurgists to help them find out what 
makes metals strong and how they can be made stronger. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . .. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
WATCH ““CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” ON TELEVISION 











The petroleum industry — which includes every- 
thing from exploring for oil to selling ten gal- 
lons of gasoline—is the third largest industry in 
the United States. Its importance grows larger 
with every new car coming off the assembly lines, 
every new discovery in petro-chemistry, every 


new highway, every new home built in America. 


As a career, petroleum is also growing in im- 
portance. From geologist to ship's navigator, 
from research chemist to driller, from salesman 
to refinery engineer, it offers job opportunities 
in more than 4,000 categories, and the list 
grows longer every year. 


To fill these jobs, every oil company keeps 





Men Wanted for Oil Research. Through research, scientists 
are finding more uses for petroleum than were dreamed 
of even a few short years ago. To do this work, and 

to improve all petroleum products, as well as petroleum 
processing, more and more scientists are needed. 


Men Wanted for Oil Marketing. The “selling side” of the oil 
industry offers unlimited opportunity. Salesmen, marketers, 
managers, more and more of them will be needed 

year after year. Mr. J. E. Dyer, President of Sinclair 
Refining Company, was once a retail salesman. 
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Men Wanted for Oil Exploration. Geologists, Men Wanted for Crude Oil Production. Well-drilling, 
geophysicists and engineers — more and more of them oil field management and engineering call for trained men 
are needed to find new sources for oil. who can qualify for advancement. Foreign as well as 

It’s an exciting job with a wonderful future domestic oil fields offer opportunities. 


an alert eye on the students of today. For example, 
Sinclair Refining Company supports a graduate study 
plan: the Sinclair Fellowship Program under which 
qualified college graduates pursue research projects at 
leading universities. Many of these jobs are highly 


specialized, but in petroleum, all jobs offer gratifying 





rewards, deep satisfaction and security. 
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Men Wanted for Oil Refining. Engineers, chemists and 
specialized technicians are needed to fulfill America’s 
growing demand for gasoline, heating oils, lubricants and 
petro-chemicals. As a young man in 1919, Mr. W. R. Argyle, 
now Director of Manufacturing of Sinclair Refining 
Company, helped develop Sinclair's basic 

manufacturing operations 





Men Wanted for Oil Transportation. Through a network of 
pipelines, and on huge ocean-going tankers, crude oil 
and finished products are delivered. Mr. W. N. Damonte, 
Sinclair Refining Company's vice-president in charge 

of all marine transportation, started his career 

as a S€a-going engineer. 


Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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INE-TENTHS of the rookies that 
bloom in the spring tra la la, are 
back in the bushes by fall. But it’s fun 
looking ’em over and trying to figure 
which will make the grade. 
This year’s crop of rookies is great, 
and héré’s one man’s idea of the cream 
of it. 


American League 


Glamour by the score—that’s Herb 
Score, most famous rookie in the big 
time. The tall, lean Indian “papoose” 
won 22 and fanned the astonishing 
total of 330 at Indianapolis. A south- 
paw blazing fire-baller, he was picked 
the most valuable player in the Ameri- 
can Association. 

Indian prize No. 2 is big, powerful 
Rocky Colavito, an outfielder who led 
the American Assn. in homers with 38 
and was third in runs batted in with 
116. And keep an eye on Hank Foiles, 
the catcher who handled Score at In- 
dianapolis. Hank owns a great arm and 
a big bat. Hit .332 with 17 homers last 
year. 

The Yankees’ prize catch is Elston 
Howard, first Negro ever to sign a 
Yankee contract. A catcher-outfielder, 
he slugged .330, hit 22 homers, and 
batted in 109 runs in winning Interna- 
tional League MVP honors. 

Outstanding White Sox hope is Jim 
Marshall, a first baseman who led the 
Pacific Coast League in rbi’s (123) 
and homers (31). 

Best of the slim Red Sox crop are 
Norm Zauchin, who slugged in 118 
runs for Louisville, and flashy Billy 
Klaus, who hit .280 and covered a mile 
of shortstop for Minneapolis. 

The Tigers believe that Frank Lary, 
who 15 games for Buffalo, will 
give them pitching help. Ditto Leo 
Cristante, a local boy, who chalked up 
24 victories in leading Atlanta to the 
Southern Assn. crown. 

The Senators are excited over husky 
Ted Abernathy, a pitcher who was go- 
ing like a house afire at Chattanooga 
before he was drafted into the service 
in 1953. Other rookies who stand a 
chance are Bobby Kline, shortstop who 


won 
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hit .319 at Birmingham, and Bruce 
Barmes, outfielder who batted .318 for 
Chattanooga. 

The Orioles have a couple of high- 
flying birds in Hal Smith and Frank 
Kellert. Hal, obtained from the Yankees 
in that famous “I-can-get-it-for-you- 
wholesale” 18-plaver trade, is a fine 
catcher who led the American Assn. in 
batting with .350. Kellert’s 41 homers, 
33 doubles, 146 rbi’s, and .316 batting 
average made him the Texas League’s 
MVP, and he'll be battling for the first 
base job. 

The Athletics are pinning their hopes 
on Joe Taylor, outfielder who hit .323 
at Ottawa; Hee Lopez, sure-handed in- 
fielder who hit .316 at Ottawa; and 
lefty Walter Craddock, a fast-baller 
who came with a rush at 
Savannah. 


along 


National League 


Rookie with the best chance to crash 
into the champion Giants’ line-up is 
Bob Lennon, an amazing long ball 
clouter whose 1954 collection (at Nash- 


. ville) included 64 homers, 210 hits, 139 


runs scored, 161 rbi’s, 447 total bases, 
and a .345 batting average! Brother! 

The Giants are also high on Gail 
Harris, a first baseman who slugged 34 
homers and drove in 113 runs for 
Minneapolis. 

Chico Fernandez—called the greatest 
shortstop in International League his- 
tory—may finally nudge Pee Wee Reese 
out of his shortstop job with the 
Dodgers. A tremendous fielder and a 
sharp hitter, Chico is labelled “can’t 
miss.” 

Of course you know about pitcher 





10 TOP ROOKIES TO WATCH 
- Herb Score, Cleveland 

Karl Spooner, Brooklyn 

. Chico Fernandez, Brooklyn 
Bob Lennon, Giants 

Elston Howard, Yankees 
Bill Virdon, Cardinals 

Ken Boyer, Cardinals 

Hal Smith, Baltimore 

Jim Owens, Philadelphia 
Gene Freese, Pittsburgh 
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Karl Spooner. He’s the Herb Score of 
the National League. Coming to the 
Dodgers after winning 21 and fanning 
262 for a fourth-place Fort Worth team, 
Karl proceeded to pitch two shut-outs 
and strike out 27 for an alli-time two- 
game National League record! 

The Braves have three “live” ones 
in pitcher Ray Crone; outfielder Chuck 
Tanner who hit 20 homers, drove in 
101 runs, and batted .323 for Atlanta; 
and pitcher Humberto Robinson, who 
led the Sally League with 23 wins, 243 


strikeouts, and a 2.41 earned-run- 
average. 
The Phils, desperate for another 


starting pitcher, believe they have their 
man in Jim Owens, International 
League rookie of the year with 17 wins 
and a 2.87 e.r.a. 

The Cards are loaded with rookie 
talent. Top man is Bill Virdon, who 
won the International League batting 
title with a rousing .333. And then 
there are Ken Boyer, nifty third base- 
man who hit .319 for Houston, with 
202 hits, 42 doubles, 21 homers, 116 
rbi’s, and 29 stolen bases; and Tony 
Jacobs, tiny reliever who won 13 and 
lost only 1, with a 2.91 e.r.a., in being 
voted the most valuable pitcher in the 
International League. 

The Red Legs look for their rookie 
pitchers to hurl them into the first 
division. They are Rudy Minarcin, 
Jerrv Lane, Jim Pearce, and Cliff Ross. 

The Cubs also have the pitching 
talent. John Andre won 21 games for 
Shreveport, and Bob Thorpe posted 28 
victories (tops in the minor leagues) 
with a 2.28 e.r.a. for Stockton. 

Best Pirate hopefuls are second base- 
man Gene Freese and pitcher Lino 
Donoso. Freese froze the Southern 
Assn. MVP, slugging .332 and fielding 
like another Red Schoendienst. Donoso 
had a fine 19-8 record (with a 2.87 
e.r.a.) at Hollywood. Pitcher Bob Gar- 
ber won 19 games and led the Wesiermn 
League with 173 strikeouts, while his 
Denver teammate, third baseman Reno 
DeBenedetti, tied for most hits, 183, 
and batted .329. 

—HerMaN L. Mastn, Sports Editor 
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Junior Writers 


Abraham Lincoln: A Brief 
Biography 


In Old Kentucky on one cold morn 
An infant named Abe Lincoln was born. | 
He was not an unusual babe, 

But later was known as “Honest Abe.” | 
Many years later he rose to great fame, | 
And “Abe” became a common name. 





He developed considerable stature 

4s a member of the state legislature. 
He made several outstanding orations 
That later helped to save the nation. 
At the time he was so eminent, 

He was elected the sixteenth President. | 


To teach his opposition a lesson, 

His objective was to stop secession. 

He indicated that he was brave 

And proved it when he freed the slaves. 

And when he was at his greatest, in 
truth, 

He was assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth. 

Gary Graham, Grade 9 


East Jr. H. S., Alton, Ill. 
Teacher, Beatrice Teter 


Frosty Night 





he frost at night shines 

Like white lights on the carpet 
When morning appears 
It bites everyone's ears. 


The bushes and trees, 

The houses and barn tops, 

Are almost covered from view, 

And the people who adore it are few. 


It glistens there until 

The bright sunshine melts it away, 

And it is not to be found 

Anywhere in the scene of the ground. 
Helen Santos, Grade 8 
Noble (La.) Elementary School 





Teacher, Mrs. $. C. Tatum 


Tropical Sounds 
The Sea: 
Hurricanes, tide, and waves 


Oh! what a wonderful sound they 
all make! 


The hurricanes roar like thunder 

The waves crash against the rocks 
madly and 

The tide moves softly and quietly 
off shore. 


Seagulls resting upon the water and 
All of a sudden, like a flash, take off 
and fly high overhead. 


The flapping of sails as they blow in 
the wind as it whistles by. 
These are the tropical sounds that I 


like. 


Sara Siegel, Grade 6 
Public School 268, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teacher, J. Callahan 





STEER WITH YOUR HANDS 


STOP WITH YOUR FEET! 


JUST LIKE DRIVING 
AN AMBULANCE! 


Next time you see an ambulance speed- 
ing through the streets, just think how 
dangerous it would be if the driver didn’t 
have full control. But he does have con- 
trol. He works the brakes with his feet 
—his hands are free to steer and operate 
signals. And you have sure control when 
your bike has a New Departure Safety 
Brake. Your feet are always ready to stop 
—fast! Your hands are where they belong 
—on the handles! What’s more, the New 
Deperture Safety Brake is protected in 
the wheel hub—safe from weather, dirt, 
wear, tear. It’s the strongest, lightest, most 
powerful bike brake in the world ... 
New Departure! 


EW DEPARTURE 











Sifety Broke 


NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 


¢ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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QEARLESS FoSDICK 


by AL CAPP 


IF YOUSE CAN LICK OUR-c4uCK‘E 
NEW MEMBER, TH’ WHOLE GANG 











OUCH! MY SHREWD LEGAL SENSE 
TELLS ME THIS FIGHT IS-GULP/r- 
NOT ENTIRELY FAIR/’— BUT-- 
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CONTAINS NATURE'S BUT, DAT 
LANOLIN/’-RELIEVES| WOULD BE 
DRYNESSS!-REMOVES ILLEGAL- 
LOOSE -UGH/- MY NAME. IS 
DANDRUFF /7- 

GET WILDROOT 


CREAM-OIL 
CHARLIE! 





HAIR THE NATURAL WAY! 
ABSOLUTELY NON- 
ALCOHOLIC. WITH 


























WHAT’S IN A WORD? 
gregarious. If you enjoy being 
with the gang, you're gregarious. 
Here’s why. ~ 

You've probably heard the saying, 
“Birds of a feather flock together.” 
And you've probably noticed the 
way a herd of animals—sheep, goats, 


| or cattle—stays close together. The 


ancient Romans noticed this, too. 
They also saw that a band of men 
grouped together in a military com- 
pany looked like a herd of animals. 
So they used their words for “herd,” 
grex, to mean “a troop of soldiers,” 
or “a band of men” as well as to de- 


| scribe a group of animals. The Latin 


adjective gregarius (which came 


| from grex) meant “belonging to the 


herd.” 
When the English adopted this 


| Latin adjective, they changed the 








spelling to gregarious. This word 
was first used to describe animals 
and meant “living in flocks.” About 
100 years later it was used to de- 
scribe people who were gathered to- 
gether in crowds. Gradually the 
meaning of gregarious became “fond 
of company, sociable.” 


it’s Your Move 


There are several other grex words 
in English. And they still keep the 
meaning of the “flock” or the 
“crowd.” In the list below, write in 
the blank space before each word in 
Column I the number of the correct 
definition from Column II. 


Column I 
a. segregate 
—__b. congregate 
—c. aggregate 
—d. congregation 
—e. segregation 
Column II 
. total sum, collection 
. separation from others 
to come together into a crowd 
. to separate, to isolate 
. a gathering of people in a church 
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Words starred (*) in this issue are defined 
and pronounced here. 

aptitude (AP-tih-tude; a as in “at,” 
u as in “cube”). Noun. Natural ability. 

careen (ka-REEN; a as in “at”). Verb. 
Sway from side to side. 

cosmic rays (KOZ-mihk; o as in 
“not”). Noun. Particles of electricity 
that enter the earth’s atmosphere from 
outer space. Every minute a few cos- 
mic rays are striking every inch of the 
earth’s surface. Some cosmic rays are so 
powerful they can go through solid 
rock. Cosmic rays have been found in 
the deepest mines. Yet they do not 
greatly affect living things on the 
earth. Studies of cosmic rays are usu- 
ally carried out in planes or on moun- 
tain tops, where there are many times 
more of the rays than near the earth’s 
surface. The word cosmic comes from 
the Greek word kosmos, meaning “or- 
der” or “harmony.” The Greeks also 
called the whole universe the kosmos— 
orderly place run by fixed rules. 

drover (DRO-ver; o as in “old”). 
Noun. One who drives livestock to mar- 


ket. 


ewe (pronounced like “you”). Noun. 
A female sheep. 

fossil (FOSS-ihl). Noun. When an 
animal or plant dies, the body usually 
decays and disappears quickly. But 
sometimes bones or other parts of the 
body, or marks showing the shape or 
appearance of the body, have been pre- 
served in rocks of the earth’s crust. 
These are known as fossils. 

geophysical (GEE -oh-FIZ-ih-kal). 
Adjective describing the science which 
studies the physical makeup of the 
earth. 

instinct (IHN-stingt). Noun. A natu- 
ral urge which drives an animal to do 
some act. 

invariably (ihn-VAR-ih-a-bly; first a 
as in “care,” second a as in “at”). Ad- 
verb. Never changing. 

loll (lohl). Verb. To hang loosely or 
droop. 

merino (meh-REE-no; o as in “old”). 
A kind of sheep that yields fine wool. 

registered (REHJ-ihs-terd). Adjec- 
tive. Listed in an official record. Said 
of purebred livestock. 

sapling (SAP-lihng; a as in 
Noun. A young tree. 

taut (pronounced like “taught”). Ad- 
jective. Drawn tight. 


“at”). 
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R E S | D E N T L 14. Mathematics (abbrev.). Answers to Mar. 9th Quiz-word Puzzle 
y 15. Tidy. WASBOSs: die: sess: het: 9-hard:; 
Y sg -G.C.; 12-L.G.; 14-see; 15-bars; 17-E.E.; 
‘ 16. Six in Roman numbers. 18-Clieveland; 2i-1a; 22-sail; 23-Abe; 25-T.M.; 
Q [ | | yd 19. Hour (abbrev.). SOS 5 ae eee: re: 33-ray; eo x 
= >= , : = > ae : 1- ; 2-L.C.C.; 3-et; 4-eh; 5-gas; 
21. Signal of danger used by ships and 6-green; 8-Slavs: 10-deed; 13-Great; 15-be; 
planes. 16-slime; 18-claw; 19-labor: 20-Al.; 24-era; 
\W, O R D 22. Tiny. 26-nip; 27-jet; 29-N.Y.; 31-R.A. 
24. Et cetera (abbrev.). Polite 
S 25. Home of pigs. ‘d a 
Shortest (less than 5° 5m os a nse Mother: “I hope you didn’t go back 
t * ‘ 27. Suffix meaning “one who” as in ‘ , “i 
: ) —— he wes “begg — —” and “li — —.” for a second piece of cake at the party. 
wo alc aed te Billy: “No. I took two pieces the 
stor (%) tell more Answers this week in Teacher’s Guide; next first time.” 
p eheut tim. week in your edition. Barbara Isernhagen, St. Francis (Ky.) School 
1 
: om 
ae > {4 
5 6 67 & 19 
§ 
10 ul 
: rT 
C 12 3 
n 
. 4 15 
t 
16 W ie |I9 s 
TF . going 
23 24 25 
" a" t b h 
28 0 e ome, 
i 
ACROSS ue . 
1. Doctor (abbrev.). 
h 3. Associated Press (abbrev.). a : , 
5. Slippery fish. I ran into Jack and Bill 
~ 8. Where you keep your money. , ’ alls 
: 10. Stroke lightly. at the drugstore ...1’m calling 
11. Doctor of Laws (abbrev.). from there. We thought we'd 
12. Stubborn animals. pe 
‘ °14. James — —-—-—-—-—-—- , the 4th Pres- come over and see you. 
y ident of the U. S. 
it °16. Abbreviation of state where he was pause . 
e Rae. Yes, come on over, Nancy. I’m so 
yr 7. Not “no.” n . ; 
: oof + Se glad you phoned ahead ...1 was 
t. 20. Belonging to it. helping Mother clean house... 
°22. The most important event of his Ad- | : rape 
) ministration was the — — — of 1812. | give me 15 minutes to clean 
= 23. Farmer’s tool for loosening soil. : ° 
h 25. You need six games to win one in “Pp and change. 
e tennis. 
°26. He was Secretary of - —— — — It’s a nice thing to telephone before 
1- under Jefferson. : a Sind 
lo 28. Weep. you want to drop in on a friend— 
when your plans change suddenly— 
: DOWN after you’ve enjoyed a visit. 
Even when you’re away from home, 
or ° 1. He defeated —— Witt Clinton in 1812 there’s always a telephone handy. 
to gain a second term as President. You'll b 1 i Rel cel 
" ° 2. He became a leader of the Jefferso- ou © popular with tamily an 
i nian wing of the — — — ublican friends when you remember that 
C- 3 =—- it’s smart to use the telephone! 
id 4. Peck (abbrev.). 
6. Tibetan priest. 
pe 7, What you do in school. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
8. Confer God’s favor on someone. 
j- 9. Too. 
13. Tell a falsehood. 
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GOOD EATING ANY 
TIME — SUGAR-SWEET 
SUN-MAIO RAISINS! 







More Flavor 
However You 
Use Them! 





” 
rT 
aad 







@ Ask your grocer for the 
SUN-MAID 6-PACK. Six pocket 
packages just right for between meal snacks! 


NOW FLAVOR-PROTECTED WITH CELLOPHANE 








Student ey | 


Prints 


COMPLETE 





from your favorite picture—wor 


derful as gifts to friends. relatives, 










] 
classmates, job and school appli 
cations Rich. long-lasting ph } 

with luxurious glossy finish } 
a you'll be proud to show! Send | 
. photo or negative with y $1 
Your Photo Satisfaction guaranteed 


Will Be 4 Times 
This Size 





MAIL-A-FILM CO. 
General P. 0. Box 90, N. Y. 1, N.Y 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection of other stamps known as ‘approvals.’ 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘approval’ 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
pot be sure to write your name and address 

our letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
a: the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
you return the stamps. Scholastic Magazines will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an adverti t in Sch ti is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, Scholastic Po om 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., 1, New York 3%, N ) 
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HARD CT aa oad SET peint-<> 


pslKe Va - 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE ond Mil LI- 
Sire SCALE Given to Approval Ap *\ 


phcants who send 10, tor masling id — 


D EAST 9th cy 











DIAMOND SHAPE COFFEE STAMP 


LOVELY FLOWER TRIANGLE 





First American Big Commemorative Greenland, 
Dancer, ete. FREE with approvals. 
CAPITAL STAMP CO., LITTLE ROCK 7, ARKANSAS 


idol 


Pictorial Angola, Mozambique, Hungary 
A beautiful assortment of stamps, 3 sets depict- 
ing wildlife in color, plus 100 attractive stamps. 
10¢ to approval applicants. MODERN STAMP 
cO., Dept. R1, Ferrysburg, Mich. 








THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
—ONLY te EACH—WHY PAY MORE 
WHEN YOU CAN GET THE BEST FOR 
LESS. WRITE ay FOR TRIAL 
SELECTION ENNY APPROVAL 
SERVICE, ORANGE. CALIFORNIA. 











10 CORONATION SETS—25¢ 
10 Queen Elizabeth Mint Sets very scarce; Regular 
$1.00 value; ONLY 25¢ with S. or Foreign 





Approvals. 
OCEAN STAMP CO., Box 64-JS, Breoklyn 29, N. Y. 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


One for Canada’s Eskimos 





Canadian Information Service 


Canada has issued her first stamp for 
1955. The stamp, above, pays tribute 
to Canada’s 10,000 Eskimos. It shows 
an Arctic Eskimo hunter seated in a 
kavak, a made of animal skins 
stretched on a frame of wood or bones. 
Behind the hunter looms an iceberg. 

This stamp is the first one in a new 
series, which will picture Canadian in- 
habitants, animals, and outdoor scenes. 
Next month Canada will issue two 
stamps to mark her National Wildlife 
Week, April 4-10. A 4¢ purple will pic- 
ture the head of a musk ox. A 5¢ blue 
will show two whooping cranes. 

Both the musk ox and whooping 
crane, once numerous in Canada, are 
now becoming rare. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The U. S. 
soon may issue a stamp picturing New 
Hampshire’s “Old Man of the Moun- 
tains,” a natural wonder. It is a stone 
“face” located on Profile Mountain in a 
range of the White Mountains. The 
face, 48 feet tall, is formed by three 
pieces of granite. One piece forms the 
forehead, another the nose, and upper 
lip, and a third the chin. 

This year more than 15 nations will 
issue stamps commemorating the 50th 
year since the founding of the Rotary 
International. (See Feb. 23 column.) 
The stamp below, issued by the Philip- 
pines, shows the Mayon volcano at 
Albay. This volcano is said to have the 
world’s most perfectly shaped cone, as 
viewed from the 


canoe 


sea. 


Gimbels Department 


Stamp 











NEW MOVIES 


Wii Tops, don’t miss. “MiMGood. 
i Fair. Save your money. 


w~/e~CINERAMA HOLIDAY (Stan- 
ley-Warner-Cinerama). Ever since This 
Is Cinerama first appeared, people have 
wondered what the second Cinerama 
would be like. The answer is, just like 
the first. But there is a thread of a story 
in this one. It describes the adventures 
of two vacationing couples. One is an 
American couple touring Europe, the 
other a European couple touring the 
U. S. Using this story, the makers of 
Cinerama once again fill the 
with gigantic picture-postcard glimpses 
of places you have always wanted to 
see. 


screei 


This time the grand tour includes 
visits to many American cities—New 
York, New Orleans, Las Vegas, San 


Francisco. But there are extended stop- 
overs in Paris and Switzerland as well. 
There are also the special excitements 
that only the Cinerama cameras can 
capture—like a wild ride in a bobsled, 
or the thrill of landing a jet plane on 
the deck of an aircraft carrier. It’s rare 
adventure, with something new every 
moment. 


WHAT TREASURES WILL Yau IND? 


ete Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big cloth bag 
/ ¢ontains over 1,000 genuine foreign postage 
if stamps trom more than 30 foreign countries 
é in Asia, Europe, Africa, the South Seas, 
‘ , ete. Stamps are mostly still on paper, un- 
} picked, unsorted, weighed out in bulk, just 
\ as received from missionaries, banks.ete 
\ Nobody knows what's ins ide! Worth 
$10 or more at Standard Catalog prices. 


astra FREE! Yates bstet stow 


Vos none | 


Collect Stamps”’, if you or- 
PS \ der TODAY. Money back yruarantee 


ONLY 


a 


> ae 
—" Postpaid 









1742 Transit Bidg., Boston 17, Mass. 
TRIPLE OFFER 3c 


Five complete mint sets plus colorfu 
unused commemorative « tion onl 
3¢ with approvals EXTRA! U. & 
stamps used on all our mail 


SUNLITE, Box 1259Q, Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 17 








S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 


15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10e! With your request for approvals 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y. 3 
FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set. 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send Se for 15 of the above stamps 
vius full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. $05, New York 38, NY. 


U.S. GIANT BARGAIN aa a 


SOME 50 TO 90 YEARS OLD, vi different U. 
including high =, all ONLY 5¢ to new RF 
cants for U. S. ap als. 

Metropolitan Stamps, 4 312€, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


126 BIG STAMP VALUE 10¢ 
Includes all the types of stamps yeu want te sollect; 
TRIANGLE, DIAMOND, AIRMAILS, eld U. s. British 
Colonies, Flowers, Bird, Animals, Insect, Ship, Train. 
Approvals inelu 
CACTUS STAMP CO., Desert wie 49, California 





























Best Trained 


Joe: “What animal keeps the best 
time?” 

Pete: “I don’t know. Which one?” 

Joe: “A watchdog.” 


Sally Newman, Tewksbury School, Mountainville, N. 3 


Down a Peg 


Mr. Jones: “I caught a fish ten feet 
long.” 

Mr. Jackson: “That’s nothing. I 
caught an old lamp from a pirate ship.” 

Mr. Jones: “What's great about that?” 

Mr. Jackson: “It was still burning.” 

Mr. Jones: “I'll take nine feet off the 
fish if you'll put the light out.” 


Nathan Johnson, Stevens School, Houston, Tex. 


Dressed for the Part 


Five-year-old Chris went to a party 
in a new suit. When he came home, 
it was full of holes that had been cut 
with a pair of scissors. 

His mother stared at him in horror. 

“Chris!” she exclaimed. “What has 
happened to your new suit?” 

“Well,” answered the boy, “we de- 
cided to play grocery store, and I was 
a piece of Swiss cheese.” 

Carl Raphael, California Ave. School, Uniondale, N. ¥ 


Vocal Ammunition 


Neighbor: “I heard you singing this 
morning.” 

Friend: “Oh, yes. | was just singing 
to kill time.” 

Neighbor: “Well. you certainly have 
i good weapon.” 

Phyllis Jean Stegall, South Park Schoel, St) Joseph. Mo 


Waste of Time 


“You look unhappy, Bill.” 

“Of course I do. I played hookey 
from school today, and just found out 
it’s Saturday!” 


Wayne Carter, Fernwood School, Milwaukee, Wis 


The Winner 


Jim: “A cabbage, a tomato, and wa- 
ter had a race.” 

Jill: “How did it turn out?” 

Jim: “The cabbage was a-head at 
first, the tomato tried to ketchup, and 


the water kept running.” 
Mary Lee Hamilton, Hanceville (Ala.) H.S. 


Joke of the Week 


“Quite a blow last night, wasn’t it, 
Fred?” a farmer remarked to his neigh- 
bor after the hurricane. 

“Sure was,” replied Fred. 

“Damage your barn any?” asked the 
first man. 

“Don’t know,” replied Fred. “Haven't 
found it yet.” 

Robert Swider, Salen 


(Conn.) Elementary School 
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> a 
ox RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good eo 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- Qa 

—-/ age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 [=] 
—— —How about more work? S 





1. EXPLORING ANTARCTICA 


Put T in front of the true statements, 
F in front of the ones which are false. 
Score five points each. Total, 30. 






_l. The photo above shows em- 
peror pelicans, 

__2. U.S. Admiral Richard E. Byrd 
led four expeditions to Antarctica. 





3. He set up base camps each 
time and named each camp Little 
America. 

__4. The U.S.S. Atka is homeward 
bound after sailing 7,500 miles in Ant- 
arctic waters early this year. 

__5. The main job of the crew 
members and scientists aboard ship 
was to hunt for killer whales. 

__6. The Atka crew found several 
bases for U. S. scientists who will take 
part in a world-wide science project 
in 1958. 

My score___ 


2. TEEN-AGE RANCHER 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score five 
points each. Total, 30. 


1. Thea Ampsoker lives on a ranch 
in east-central 
a. Vermont. 
b. Georgia. 
c. Wyoming. 
2. After her father’s accident, Thea 
pitched in on the ranch 
a. every day for nearly a year. 
b. only after school. 
c. every other week-end. 
3. When asked what she thinks of 
ranch life, Thea answered: 
a. “Sometimes I enjoy it but most 
of the times I don’t.” 
b. “If I never see a ranch again, 
I won't shed any tears.” 


c. “It’s a good life. We work hard, 
but we like our work.” 
4. The 4-H Clubs are organizations 
ot boys and girls who live 
a. in port cities. 
b. on farms and in small towns. 
c. at boarding schools. 
5. A Corriedale is a popular breed 
ot 
a. sheep. 
b. canaries. 
c. dogs. 
6. The Great Plains of the U. S. is 
a region of 
a. coal mining. 
b. grazing and farming. 
c. cotton raising. 
My score__ 


3. NUMBER, PLEASE! 


Fill in blanks. Each counts five. To- 
tal, 15. 


1. Francie Huffman reports _ that 
Cornelius Boeke’s schoo] at Bilthoven 
has 470 students. Suppose 20 per cent 
of them are under 12 years old. The 


school has students over 12. 


2. At mid-season a big league base- 
ball team has 25 players. At that time, 
the 16 teams of the big leagues have a 


total of _______ players. 


3. Suppose the U.S.S. Atka, sailing 
at the same speed every day, covered 
exactly 2,450 miles in one week. Dur- 


ing that week she traveled 
miles every day. 
My score 


4. YOUR CAREER 


Put a G next to those statements that 
are good advice in preparing for you 
career. Put a B next to those that are 
bad advice. Score five points each. To 
tal, 25. 

__1. “Quit school as soon as the law 
allows.” 

__2. “Study yourself to learn what 
skills and interests you have.” 

__3. “If you get a part-time job, get 
by with as little work as you can.” 

__4. “Talk over your career plans 
with your school counselor.” 

__5. “Learn all you can about dif- 
ferent job fields.” 


My score Total score____ 

















LOOK S T iN DEN I. S here’s how you can 


WIN ONE OF 43 CASH PRIZES! 








Enter WESTERN UNION’S Annual 


MOTHER'S DAY && 










43 CASH PRIZES! 


Ist Prize $35 
2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $20 
5 Prizes, Each $10 





ee 


ee 


CONTEST quid 





Here’s all you have to do. Just write the Mother’s Day message 
you would like to send your Mother or someone dear to you 
using 15 to 25 words. 


You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this exciting Western 
Union Contest, and you can submit as many messages as you want. 


Read the rules given here. Then use the greeting form at the 
bottom of the page or pick up as many blanks as you need at 
any Western Union office. 


Be sure to send your telegram entries to WESTERN UNION 
Contest Epitor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Remember, there are 43 cash prizes! All you have to do is 
write the way you feel—what you would like to say in person. 





Carnation Scented Greeting Blanks 


Telegrams are always special, but this Mother’s Day there’s a 
wonderful extra—each blank is carnation scented! Yow ll thrill 
your loved one with a telegram because it expresses your per- 
sonal sentiments. Remember that, when you write your contest 
entry! Put your own feelings of love into your message. 

















READ RULES CAREFULLY 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school students. 
(The families of Western Union employees, Western Union's 
advertising agency and Scholastic Magazines are excluded 
from this contest.) 


2. On Mother's Day Greeting blank below—or on any 
Western Union blank—write, in 15 to 25 words, a Mother's 
Day Greeting Telegram expressing your wishes to your own 
mother, or to the mother of someone dear to you. Be sure to 
write your name, age, home address, and name of your 
school. Send as many entries as you wish .. . but please 
write each one on a separate blank. 


3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest Editor, Room 
200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. No entries 
timed or postmarked after midnight, May 7, 1955, can be 
considered! You can either mail all your entries in one enve- 
lope, or send them as separate messages. (It is not necessary, 
but you may, if you wish, send your entry by Telegram.) 


4. All entries become the property of The Western Union 
Telegraph Company. None can be acknowledged or returned. 
Entries will be judged by representatives of Scholastic, 
Western Union, and Western Union's advertising agency. 
The judges’ decision will be final. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded. 


5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later than June 
30, 3964. 





Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1955 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 














My Name. 


School 





My Home Address 


My Age 





City. 





Zone State —= 








BY 


weEeSsSTERN 


(Be sure to write in all of these details) 


UNION 
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Why Worry About a Career? 


Aim 

To encourage young people to plan 
a positive program for finding a career 
while they are still young enough so 
that they can take the necessary high 
school] courses which are important for 
the careers they will be planning. 


Note to Teachers 


The special message from General 
Electric in this issue is one of the 
famous “Why” series on guidance 
which has helped many teen-agers to 
plan better for their education and 
careers. 


Procedure 


1. Read and discuss “Why Worry 
About a Career?” What two kinds of 
jobs are there, by and large? Why has 
the demand for skilled workers expand- 
ed so rapidly in the last 50 years? What 
factors do you believe it is important 
to consider in planning a career? How 
important are special talents and apti- 
tudes? Special interests? Skills? How 
important is job happiness? Wages? 
Opportunities for advancement? Why 
should even eighth graders do some 
career planning? Why should young 
people make a study of various career 
fields—especially those which seem to 
offer opportunities for them? What ad- 


vantage is there in talking to workers 
in interesting work fields? In visiting 
industries which hire such workers? In 
talkiffg to school guidance counselors? 
In talking with parents about your ca- 
reer interests? 

2. Let each student begin a “Career 
Notebook”—one which he can use 
throughout his high school years—to 
collect valuable information about job 
opportunities. Divide the notebook 
into sections as follows: 

a. Reading section. Read books, 
magazine articles, and pamphlets about 
career fields and jobs. Keep notes on 
jobs that interest you. Also, file brief 
clippings, pamphlets in this section. 

b. Report section. Visit local in- 
dustries and other places which might 
offer you career opportunities. Inter- 
view workers. Collect industry forms 
(such as job application blanks). Write 
brief reports and file them in this sec- 
tion. 

c. “You” section. Write brief auto- 
biography, stressing your strong and 
weak points, your interests, talents, 
skills. Emphasize what you've been do- 
ing to improve your personality. Keep 
notes on your part-time and summer 
jobs. Also, secure recommendations 
from your employers. Keep newspaper 
clippings about your school accom- 
plishments. 





“Ad-Wise” 


A number of advertisements in this 
special careers issue were prepared 
especially on the theme of the issue. 
They tell of opportunities for careers in 
industry, the professions, and in the 
Armed Forces. (Junior Scholastic 
doesn’t carry the special vocational 
messages from the U.S. Army, the U.S. 
Air Force, the New York Life Insurance 
Co., and Curtiss Wright. ) 

1. U. S. Army advertisement: What 
written guarantee is the Army willing 
to give volunteers? How can you qualify 
for this guarantee? How many special 
career courses does the Army offer vol- 
unteers? Write for the special free 
Army booklet describing opportunities 
for high school graduates. 

2. Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
advertisement: Why should young peo- 
ple plan a balanced program of life 
insurance now? Why is it wise to con- 
sult an expert insurance man when vou 
plan a program of insurance invest- 
ment? 

3. Du Pont advertisement: Why is it 
wise to plan early for a technical career? 
Why are high school courses in science 
and math important to future engineers, 
scientists, and technicians? Why is Dr. 
Carothers famous? 


4. New York Life Insurance adver- 
tisement: What is the typical news- 
paper reporter like today? In what way 
is the reporter's life exciting? What re- 
wards does journalism offer? What are 
the educational requirements for a re- 
porter? What personal qualities help to 
make a superior reporter? In what ca- 
reer fields does New York Life offer 
FREE career booklets? 

5. U.S. Air Force: In what ways are 
you “on top of the world,” figuratively 
speaking, when you join the U. S. Air 
Force? In what ways is life in the Air 
Force exciting? 

6. Curtiss Wright advertisement: In 
how many career fields does the Air 
Force offer opportunities for training 
and jobs? 

7. Sinclair Oil Corp. advertisement: 
Why is the petroleum industry growing 
larger every year? How many kinds of 
occupations are there in the petroleum 
industry? Why are research scientists so 
important in the petroleum industry? 
Retail salesmen? What does a geologist 
do? A geophysicist? How does Sinclair 
help advanced college students? 

8. Bell Telephone System advertise- 
ment: Why is it polite—and wise—to 
telephone a friend before you visit him 
(or her)? What are some other occa- 
sions when it is smart to telephone? 


TEACHING GUIDE p. 3 


NEW BOOKS 


On Public Affairs and Education 


Asia: East by South, by J. E. Spencer, 
John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 453 pp., 
$8.50. 

As a cultural geographer, Joseph 
Spencer not only describes the physical 
features of southern and eastern Asia 
but describes the processes by which 
the countries of the area reached their 
present status. He served as an em- 
ployee of the Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment and with the U. S. Armed 
Forces during World War II. The result 
is an imposing geographic study of 
Asia which will help teachers to a bet- 
ter understanding of economic and po- 
litical developments in India, Burma, 
Thailand, Indochina, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, China, Korea. 
and Japan. The maps are exceptionally 
useful. 


The History of the New York City Leg- 
islature, by Frederick Shaw, Colum- 
bia Univ. Press, N. Y. 300 pp., $4.50. 
Dr. Frederick Shaw has taken a 

searching look at the New York City 

legislature from the time that “Boss” 

Tweed was an alderman to the present. 

There is nothing pretty in what he has 

found, for during much of its history 

the City legislature “seldom did an 
honest thing.” 

Except for brief periods, the New 
York City legislature contributed little 
to good government until the Board of 
Aldermen gave way to the City Coun- 
cil in 1938. The present charter which 
went into effect at that time continues, 
however, to subordinate the Council to 
the Board of Estimate and the Mayor. 

Dr. Shaw offers students of munici- 
pal government a solid work which is 
enlivened by apt quotations. 


Working Together for Better Schools, 
by J. Wilmer Menge and Roland C. 
Faunce. American Book Company, 
N. Y. 149 pp., $2. 


Irresponsible attacks on the public 
schools have inspired Professors Menge 
and Faunce of Wayne University to 
suggest better defenses for administra- 
tors and boards of education. The fun- 
damental weakness of the defenders, 
they beliéve, is their failure to involve 
the community in school planning. 

Menge and Faunce are aware of the 
obstacles to community participation in 
school planning. The time such partici- 
pation takes is not willingly offered in 
many communities. But the authors 
come to grips with the practical prob- 
lem of enlisting parental participation 
in several chapters on getting informa- 
tion to parents and shared planning 
of classroom instruction. 

—~Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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All times shown are current in Eastern zone. 


WEDNESDAY MARCH 16 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Today’s items 
include a talk by Dr. Leona Baumgart- 
ner, New York City Commissioner of 
Health, on the improvement in surgical 
techniques, and a continuation of Don 
Gillis’ Music for Children series. The 
latter will be a feature through this 
week. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Opera- 
tion Undersea” is an introduction to 
underwater exploration and a detailing 
of the problems involved in _ filming 
“20,000 Leagues Under the Sea.” This is 
the first of 14 repeat programs. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft Theatre: “Jean- 
nie” is a light comedy about a servant 
girl who receives a huge inheritance 
and is immediately beset with many 
offers of marriage. 

11:15 p.m. (MBS) United Nations Radio 
Review: A new daily series showing 
every phase of the U. N. including be- 
hind-the-scenes activities. The program 
will vary in format, using the docu- 
mentary technique, dramatic segments, 
and interviews with officials and ob- 
servers. Stars of stage and screen will 
participate 


THURSDAY MARCH 17 


11:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Susan Reed. 
the famous balladeer, sings some Irish 
ballads in honor of St. Patrick’s Day, 
and Dr. Peter Newbauer, of the Coun- 
cil of Child Development, discusses the 
left-handed child. 

7:15 p.m. (MBS) Your Income Tax: A new 
series of weekly broadcasts (through 
April 14) featuring an expert from the 
Internal Revenue Service who will an- 
swer questions typical of those posed 
by people at Internal Revenue offices 
throughout the country. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Star Tonight: “The 
Murderer,” based on a story by Joel T. 
Rogers, has a cast of only two: a deputy 
sheriff and a man he finds under cir- 
cumstancés which seemingly indicate 
his guilt. The ending contains a sur- 
prise twist. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pond’s Theatre: An 
adaptation of John Galsworthy’s “The 
Silver Box,” which deals with the dis- 
parity between justice for the rich and 
justice for the poor. 

(NBC-TV) Ford Theatre: Joanne Dru 
and Dennis Morgan star in “Celebrity,” 
a drama of a mother on trial. In order 
to shield her son, she withholds evi- 
dence which would show her innocence. 

(CBS-TV) Four Star Playhouse: Da- 
vid Niven stars in “Henry and the 
Psychopathic Horse,” a light comedy 
about a psychiatrist who becomes in- 
volved in a rivalry for the hand of the 
daughter of a dude-hating rancher. 


FRIDAY MARCH 18 


9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Playhouse of Stars: 
“Ride to the West” is a drama which 
deals with the terror caused by a mad- 
man in what appears to be a “ghost” 
town. John Ireland is the hero who 
saves the day. 

30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The Vise: Drama 
series filmed in England. Today’s play, 
“The Deception,” is a melodrama about 
the romantic problems of three sisters 
and one blackmailer. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Family Theatre: “Dou- 
ble Crossing” is a shipboard drama 
about an imaginative 10-year-old who 
becomes involved with a gang of inter- 
national smugglers. 


SATURDAY MARCH 19 


12:00 noon (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: In “Hot 
Stuff,” Mr. Wizard and Buzz show that 
when we learn to use and control fire, 
the advantages greatly outweigh the 
dangers. 

(NBC) National Farm and Home 
Hour: A U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Survey on Planting Plans for 1955 
will be featured. 

2:00 p.m. (ABC) Metropolitan Opera: 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde.” 

8:00 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “The Seed 
or the Setting?” (heredity vs. environ- 
ment) is the topic for guests Nancy 
Kelly, actress; John Mason Brown, 
drama critic and lecturer; Dr. L. C. 
Dunn, geneticist, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; and host Clifton Fadiman. 

10:00 p.m. (MBS) Chicago Theatre of the 
Air: Margaret Roberts and Wiliam 
Lewis have leading roles in Noel Cow- 
ard’s operetta, “Bittersweet.” 


SUNDAY MARCH 20 


10:30 a.m. (NBC) Headlines in Perspec- 
tive: Dean Charles A. Dwyer of New 
York University School of Commerce 
heads panel of experts in a roundtable 
discussion of a current topic. (WRCA, 
N. Y., 11:30 p.m.) 

11:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learning: 
Today’s book in the Individual and 
Society series is the “Satires” of Juve- 
nal. The series concludes next week 
with a discussion of Henry James’ 
“What Maisie Knew.” 

12:30 p.m. (CBS) Philadelphia Orchestra: 
Now broadcasting a full-hour concert 
each week at this time. Eugene Orman- 
dy conducts. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC) Anthology: Today’s 
theme is “Spring Song.” Poems of spring 
will be read by Ogden Nash, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay (recorded), Judith An- 
derson, Dame Edith Evans, and Sir 
John Gielgud. 

3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Background: Tenta- 
tively scheduled for today is a docu- 
mentary on what happened to two Chi- 
nese visitors, a student of economics 
and an outstanding actress, who were 
invited here by the U. S. a number of 
years ago. Pearl Buck and Clarence 
Pickett, who is the head of the Quaker 
Mission to the U. N., will participate. 

3:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Adventure: “What Is 
Life?” will deal with the behavior of 
lower organisms, plants and animals. 
Richard Pough of the Museum of Natu- 
ral History’s Conservation and Ecology 
Department will discuss Aristotle’s con- 
tributions in this field. 

4:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Search: Today’s 
documentary is the story of a city in 
transition and how a university many 
miles away is helping the city find new 
answers to an old question: “How can 
people who differ in color and religious 
and social backgrounds learn to live 
together in peaceful cooperation?” Bal- 
timore is the city. Fisk, in Nashville, 
Tenn., is the university. Dr. Herman 
Long of Fisk’s Race Relations Depart- 
ment explains how the department pro- 
vides the tools whereby a community 
interested in improving its intergroup 
relations can begin doing so. 

(ABC-TV) College Press Conference: 
Senator Mike Mansfield (D.-Mont.) is 
quizzed by correspondents of campus 
newspapers. Topic: “Our Program in 
Southeast Asia.” (WABC-TV. N. a 
Saturdays at 11:30 a.m.) 

5:00 p.m. (NBC) Inheritance: A dramati- 
zation of the burning of Washington 
during the War of 1812. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: A re- 


enactment of the causes and results of 
the famed Hatfield-McCoy feud. 

7:00 p.m. (NBC) Biographies in Sound: 
This series, which began last fall with 
a program devoted to Sir Winston 
Churchill (under the title Radio Trib- 
utes), has won such critical acclaim 
that it is now being presented on a 
weekly basis. Today’s program is a 
tribute to Ethel Barrymore. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Pepsi-Cola Play- 
house: In “A Husband Appears,” Sallie 
Brophy stars as a woman who fails to 
recognize her mate of many years after 
he returns from a short trip. 

8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Key to the Ages: The 
book under discussion today is “The 
Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini.” 
The life and work of the famous Italian 
sculptor and goldsmith (1500-1571) will 
be analyzed and explained. 

(ABC) America’s Town Meeting: 
Topic for today is “Should Congress 
Adopt the President’s Health Plan?” 
Rep. John B. Williams (D.-Miss.) will 
be one of the two speakers who will 
debate the merits of the plan. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC) Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes: “The Speckled Band.” 

(CBS-TV) G. E. Theatre: Madeleine 
Carroll stars in the drama, “The Bitter 

hoice.” 

(NBC-TV) TV Playhouse: “Shadow 
of the Champ,” by Robert Alan Aur- 
thur, is the story of a man who has 
lived for years in the reflected glory 
of his prizefighter friend. Eli Wallach 
stars as the champ’s yes-man. 


MONDAY MARCH 21 


8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) TV Reader’s Digest: 
“America’s First Great Lady” tells the 
love story of Pocahontas and the two 
men whose names have been linked 
with hers: Capt. John Smith, adven- 
turer, and John Rolfe, tobacco planter. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Medic: “Death Is a 
Red Balloon,” previously announced 
and then postponed until this date, high- 
lights the problems of brain surgery. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: “Miss 
Turner’s Decision,” by Howard Rod- 
man, is the amusing story of a plain- 
looking girl with a fancy name. Her 
lack of prospects for marriage bothers 
her parents and they invite a guest for 
dinner in an obvious attempt at match- 
making. 


TUESDAY MARCH 22 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Cavalcade of Ameri- 
ca: In “All’s Well with Lydia,” Phila- 
delphia matron Lydia Darragh seems to 
have accepted the British occupation 
of her city during the Revolution, but 
she “borrows” maps from her British 
officer friends, which, as samplers, find 
their way to Washington’s camp. 

9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Fireside Theatre: 
“The Failure” concerns a brilliant news- 
paperman who applies his talents to a 
small-town newspaper after an unsuc- 
cessful big-city career. A tempting op- 
portunity to return brings on a crisis. 

9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Circle Theatre: 
“When in Rome” is a comedy by New- 
ton Meltzer. To escape his creditors, an 
American press agent in Rome hires a 
newsboy to collect his lottery winnings. 

(ABC-TV) Elgin Hour: “Thousand 
Dollar Window” is an adaptation by 
Alvin Sapinsley from a screen play by 
Mark Hellinger. The story, a comedy, 
concerns a strait-laced bank clerk who 
is put in charge of the $1,000 betting 
window at a race track and inadver- 
tently gets involved with gamblers. Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Mary Astor are 
co-starred. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed ence each semester. 











